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Preamble to the UNESCO Constitution 





The Governments of the States 
Parties to This ‘Constitution, on 


Behalf of Their Peoples, Declare 


that since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed ; 

That ignorance of each other’s 
ways and lives has been a common 
cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust 
between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have 
all too often broken into war; 

That the great and terrible war 
which has now ended was a war made 
possible by the denial of the demo- 
cratic principles of the dignity, 
equality, and mutual respect of men, 
and by the propagation, in their 
place, through ignorance and preju- 
dice, of the doctrine of the inequality 
of men and races ; 


That the wide diffusion of culture, 
and the education of humanity for 
justice and liberty and peace are in- 
dispensable to the dignity of man and 
constitute a sacred duty which all the 
nations must fulfill in a spirit of mu- 
tual assistance and concern; 

That a peace based exclusively 
upon the political and economic ar- 
rangements of governments would 
not be a peace which could secure the 
unanimous, lasting, and sincere sup- 
port of the peoples of the world, and 
that the peace must therefore be 
founded, if it is not to fail, upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind. 


F,. These Reasons, 

the States Parties to This Constitu- 
tion, believing in full and equal op- 
portunities for education for all, in 
the unrestricted pursuit of objective 


truth, and in the free exchange of 
ideas and knowledge, are agreed and 
determined to develop and to increase 
the means of communication between 
their peoples and to employ these 
means for the purposes of mutual un- 
derstanding and a truer and more 
perfect knowledge of each other’s 
lives; 


L. Consequence Whereof 

they do hereby create the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization for the pur- 
pose of advancing, through the edu- 
cational and scientific and cultural 
relations of the peoples of the world, 
the objectives of international peace 
and of the common welfare of man- 
kind for which the United Nations 
Organization was established and 
which its Charter proclaims. 


(See page 11) 
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Inter-American Teacher-Ed 


by Effie G. Bathurst, Project Supervisor 


OR A NUMBER of years the U. S. 

Office of Education has cooperated 
with groups of public schools or educa- 
tional institutions and agencies to main- 
tain centers for the development of 
educational programs which promote 
inter-American understanding. In the 
school years of 1943-45, funds to 
strengthen the work became available 
to the Office of Education through the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. This made it possi- 
ble to concentrate the programs of cer- 
tain centers on the preservice and in- 
service preparation of teachers. 

The funds were apportioned to cen- 
ters in several States and used to experi- 
ment with four types of programs. One 
type was a workroom where many kinds 
of materials were made accessible to 
students in teacher-training institu- 
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Courtesy of Southside School, San Marcos, Tex. 


tions, and where space was provided for 
students to use these materials to de- 
velop teaching plans in conference with 
instructors and groups of students. An- 
other was the demonstration room in 
summer workshops for young Spanish- 
speaking children. Here the children 
under student observation, were taught 
in nonreading activities, to speak Eng- 
lish. The third type of program in- 
cluded a team of visiting specialists or 
teachers to visit neighboring schools and 
observe in classrooms and confer with 
teachers. 

The purpose of the visit was to ex- 
change experiences and consider new 
and improved ways of teaching English- 
speaking children about the people of 
other American countries, their prob- 
lems, and the problems of all of us in 
understanding one another and getting 


ucation Programs 


along with one another as neighbors. A 
fourth type comprised activities of self 
improvement in schools attended largely 
by Spanish-speaking pupils and located 
where opportunities could be made for 
students in training to have experience 
in teaching Spanish-speaking boys and 
girls. 

A forthcoming bulletin? of the Office 
of Education reports activities of the 
four types of program and presents 
suggestions growing out of them. This 
article describes some of the major activ- 
ities of the last two types of program. 
It shows particularly how plans and 
procedures were varied according to the 
local communities and situations. 

1 Inter-American Understanding and the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers. U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 


1946. No. 15. Washington 25, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office. 








In California 


San Bernardino County has long had 
a program of inter-American educa- 
tion. Attending the schools there are 
both “English-speaking” students and 
Mexican-American students. As a cen- 
ter cooperating with the U.S. Office of 
Education, the county organized two 
teams of teachers and supervisors—one 
to improve instructional service through 
workshops, and the other to acquaint 
the non-Mexican American with the 
concepts of race, culture, and ways of 
living that are basic to inter-cultural 
and inter-American will. The 
former worked with teachers, the latter 
with civic organizations and educa- 
tional groups outside the school. 

A description of a workshop on 
Latin-American music and dancing 
gives an idea of this kind of contribu- 
tion. The goal of this particular pro- 
gram was to help the teachers respond 
to the native rhythms, moods, and emo- 
tions of Latin-American music and thus 
prepare them to enrich the music pro- 
gram for English-speaking students 
and to help Mexican-American children 
develop pride in their heritage. There 
was first a discussion of some Latin- 
American folk and art music with 
characteristic rhythms, melodies, and 
dances, This followed by the 
group’s learning to sing an authentic 
Latin-American song and playing an 
accompaniment for it on simple per- 
cussion instruments. Characteristics of 
the dances of Latin-American countries 
were then presented, first by a lecture, 
and following that, by teaching the 
group several dances simple enough for 
children to learn. 


good 


was 


In Colorado 

Placing prospective teachers of Span- 
ish-speaking children in a Spanish- 
speaking community for fundamental 
experience in school-community de- 
velopment was a part of the Adams 
State College plan in Colorado. The 
college has the assistance of the county 
superintendent and other local leaders 
in the town of San Luis, 40 miles away, 
for the training of student teachers for 
schools in Spanish-speaking communi 
ties. In turn the college accepts its re- 
sponsibility for service in community 
life and development in San Luis and 
cooperating schools in the county. 
Headquarters for the work is the San 


4 


Luis Institute of Arts and Crafts, a 
Spanish-type adobe community build- 
ing acquired by the college. Students 
of the college who wish to work with 
Spanish-speaking children arrange to 
live in San Luis and do their teaching 
in San Luis schools. 

In the institute is a laboratory where 
students make posters and charts, do 
woodwork, learn to weave and paint, 
make plans and bibliographies for their 
teaching, and develop other types of in- 
structional materials. Learning music 
and songs appropriate for the commu- 
nity and the neighboring schools is part 
of each student’s education. Here 
teachers of the county come on Satur- 
days to make and assemble the mate- 
rials which they need for their classes. 
College instructors in education, art, 
music, and home and family living are 
available for individual and group con- 
ferences and for teachers institutes. At 
the institute a loan library developed by 
the college serves children, parents, 
teachers, and college instructors. Do- 
nations of books and magazines are 
received from agencies and individuals 
and phonograph and recordings are 
provided for loan. 

Many community activities are main- 
tained. The public schools, college and 
community cooperate in sponsoring a 
recreation center for young people dur- 
It is planned by 
the young people, who meet once a week 


ing the school year. 


for their fun in two vacant rooms in the 
high-school building. 

Cooperating schools one year made 
special study of the water supply. In 
a few schools the only sources of drink- 
ing water were open wells and irrigation 
ditches. As a result of the children’s 
study the open wells of two schools were 
covered and in one town plans were 
started to pipe the water from a spring 
above the town to the peoples’ homes 
and the school. 

The goal of the center at Denver Uni- 
versity was increase in inter-American 
understanding. Drawing members of 


inter-American teams and advisory 
committee from cooperating schools as 
well as from local Denver schools was 
emphasized. Services of the teams in- 
cluded the visiting of classrooms and 
exchange of experiences with teachers 
and staff members, the distribution of 
services for 


materials, consultative 


teachers Visiting the center or certain 
Denver schools, and aid in the develop- 
ment of instructional materials. 

When the work began, superintend- 
ents were asked to check lists of actiy- 
ities which they desired for their school, 
When visits from teams were requested, 
the director of the center inquired the 
kind of program desired, and for the 
visit the team equipped itself with ap- 
propriate books, exhibits, maps, art, and 
children’s work. ‘Teachers from neigh- 
boring schools attended a Saturday 
morning workshop where the first hour 


was spent on unit planning; the second, | 


on Latin-American art; and the third, 
on learning Latin-American songs in 
Spanish from a Costa Rican student. 

A Latin-American unit entitled 
Understanding Our Latin-American 
Neighbors was developed in one of the 
Denver junior high schools, and made 
available for other teachers. The story 
of the Incas was developed by the sixth 
grade of an elementary school. This too 
was distributed to teachers of the center 
and neighboring schools. 


In Pennsylvania 

A feature of the plan of the center at 
Pennsylvania State College was the ini- 
tial bringing together of representatives 
of schools in the area that had expressed 
interest in the They told 
what they were already doing and indi- 
‘ated types of service or cooperation 
which they would like from the center. 


program. 


Later a group of counselors was organ- 


ized to visit cooperating schools. Sev- 
eral types of visits were tried. Activ- 


ities of one can be summarized as fol- 
lows: The staff of the cooperating 
school was asked to have a meeting and 
list the problems and phases of inter- 
American they 
would like the visiting team to give at- 


education to which 


tention. Six counselors made the visit. 
On the first day, two of the counselors 
spoke to the teachers and administrators 


The 


counselors visited classes in elementary 


on the inter-American program. 


and secondary schools. The rest of the 
visit was spent in conference. Rooms 
were set aside in which teachers could 
confer individually with the counselors 
concerning their several subject-matter 
fields. were 


taught. 


Demonstration lessons 


(Turn to page 27) 
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Reports of Study Commission 
on State Educational Problems 


A REPORT on the annual me eting of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers was published in the Febi uary issue of Scnoon Lire. 7he article included 
two of the Planning Committee of the Study Commission’s re ports: one, Analy- 


818 of '» agislative P) oposals On Fe de ral d | id and Gove rnmental Re organization 
Affecting Education Considered by the Seventy-ninth Congress; the other, Voca- 


tional Education. The 


follow. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


N FEBRUARY 1946, the National 
Council of Chief State School Oih- 
cers at its Buffalo meeting adopted a 
statement of policy concerning State 
department of education leadership in 
field of The 


Council requested the Planning Com- 


the teacher education. 
mittee to supplement that report with 
additional statements concerning poli- 
cies and practices relating to exchange 
teachers, salary schedules for teachers, 
and advisory councils in teacher educa- 
The 


presented as a basis for clarifying issues, 


tion. following statements are 
reaching agreements, and guiding prac- 
tices in these phases of teacher educa- 
tion as they affect the total program of 


education. 


Exchange Teachers 

An increasing number of citizens are 
coming to believe that an exchange of 
teachers is desirable to promote im- 
proved understandings among the dif- 
ferent regions of our Nation and be- 
tween our Nation and foreign countries. 
In order that the program of exchange 
of teachers may be soundly conceived 
and efficiently administered, the follow- 


ing policies are proposed : 


I, The oy ee 


should COVTIWMNE to 


Office of Education 
¢ xpand its services 
to provid. tor 07 facilitate ° 

A. The exchar 
f the United States and between 


ge of teachers among the 
regions ¢ 
our Nation and foreign countries. 
B. The 
dividuals from foreign countries who wish 
United States and to our 


foreign 


furnishing of information to in- 
to study in the 


citizens who wish to study in 


countries 


It is recommended that in the exchange 
of teachers with foreign countries the Office 
and 


ister procedures for selecting teachers for 


of Education should establish admin- 
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four other re ports ado pte d by the 


National Couneil 


exchange, maintain a registry of such teach- 

ers, and provide information (1) to teachers 

registered for exchange and (2) to officials 
seeking exchange teachers. 

II. State de partments of education 
should initiate legislation which will 
authorize local boards of education to 
exchange teachers with other boards of 
in different parts of the 


United States and in foreign countries. 


education 


Such legislation should give the State edu- 


cational authority power in certifying ex- 
School boards should have 
to continue the regular salary of 
away on the 
teacher received in exchange is paid the regu- 


lar salary by his or her home community. 
III. Jn the exchange of teachers with 

S. Office of 

Education should seek authority and 


change teachers. 
authority 
teachers 


exchange, provided 


foreign countries, the U. 


funds (1) to pay the nece ssary cost of 
travel and maintenance to and from the 
point of exchange, (2) to provide an 
ade quate allowance for travel in the 
area served, (3) to provide, when neces- 
sary, additional supplementary funds 
to enable the exchange teacher to main- 
tain a standard of living comparable to 
that of the teachers with whom he or 
she works, (4) to insure the exchange 
teacher against all health and accident 
hazards, and (5) to make such other 
arrangements as may be deemed de- 


sirabli . 


IV. State departments of education 
should initiate the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will protect the exchange 
teacher's rights concerning certification, 
classification of position, salary status, 


tenure, and retirement. 


V. State departments of education 
should encourage school officials within 
the State to arrange for exchange teach- 
ers. Such arrangements for the ex- 
change of teachers with foreign coun- 


tries should be made through the Stat. 


department of education rather than di- 
rectly with the U.S. Office of Education. 


VI. Officials of the State department 
of education should not recommend the 
release or the acceptance of teachers for 
exchange of teachers with foreign coun- 
tries until they are assured that a 
monthly income will be provided which 
will enable the teachers involved in ew- 
change to maintain an acceptable stand- 
ard of living and in addition pay the 


costs of necessary trave i. 


VII. Teachers recommended for ew- 
change should be selected from those 
who have high ratings in health, char- 
acter, teaching skill, citizenship, com- 
petence to speak fluently the language 


of the children where assigned, and the 


ability to interpret the culture of the 
ge ographic area the y represent, 


Exchange teachers are representatives of 
education and should serve as 
ambassadors of good will, Only those of ex- 
cellent character are worthy to serve as repre- 
Teachers of good _ citizenship 
should be selected to interpret their regions 
and governments. Those who speak well in 
public are more likely to interpret the cultures 
they represent than those who do not. 


professional 


sentatives. 


VIII. State departments of education 
should work with local school officials 
in seeking cooperation from national, 
State, and local organizations in de- 
veloping community readiness for ex- 
changing teachers. 

Some organized groups may oppose the ex- 
change of teachers on the basis that it pro- 
motes undesirable propaganda for the region 
If State Department 
officials explain the nature and purposes to 
the leaders of organizations, and if the local 
school officials make similar explanations to 
the leaders of community organizations, it 
seems highly probable that exchange teach- 
ing can be endorsed in advance of the develop- 


or country concerned. 


ment of opposition by opposing groups. 


IX. The U.S. Office of Education in 
coo pe ration with State and local school 
officials should provide for evaluating 
the exchange teacher program. 

Such evaluation should result in strengthen- 
ing the features and eliminating 
those which are ineffective or harmful. 


desirable 


Salary Schedules for Teachers 
There is general that 
salary schedules which will attract and 
hold excellent people in the profession 
of teaching are fundamental. Salary 
schedules soundly conceived and legally 
adopted increase the efficiency of the 


agreement 


5 








schools and society receives greater 
benefits as dividends for its investment 
in education. The following are sug- 
gested as policies: 

I. State departments of \ education 
should provide local administrative 
units with consultative service for the 
development of sound salary schedules 
for teachers. 

Salary schedules should afford incentives 

for competent teachers to stay in the pro- 
fession. 
IL. Local salary schedules should be 
the result of cooperative study by 
teachers, laymen, administrators, and 
boards of education. 

Teachers’ salaries are the concern of the 
whole community, and cooperative thinking 
is desirable in determining salary policies 
which in turn greatly influence the quality 
of educational achievement. 

III. Salary schedule making or re- 
vising should begin with a thorough 
study of the pertinent factors con- 
cerned. 

The salaries paid, any 
ties, the qualifications of the teachers, the 
costs of living, the wealth of the community, 
and other pertinent factors should be taken 
into account. 

The effect of a proposed salary schedule on 
the salaries of individual teachers and the 
total cost of such a schedule should be pro- 
jected over a period of years before it is con- 
sidered for adoption. 

IV. Salary schedules should be based 
on pertinent factors such as training, 
experience, and the natwre and quality 
of the service rendered. 

V. Salary schedules should provide 
compensation for teachers at least com 
parable to that of other occupations 
which require equivalent qualifications. 

When this policy is 
teachers are paid salaries equivalent to those 
paid skilled labor and other 
people whose length of training is similar to 
that of teachers, then teaching will become 
more attractive to our talented youth. 

VI. Salary schedules should provide 


for compensation for 12 months based 
on a year-round educational program. 


existing inequali- 


made effective and 


professional 


Problems for Further Consideration : 

There are several other proposals re- 
lating to salary schedules which merit 
further consideration. Among these 
are the following: 

A. Should salary schedules provide for de- 

pendency allowances? 
B. Should salary schedules 


ment for services rendered in addition 
to a regular load? 


provide pay- 


C. Should States enact a salary law which 
includes a fixed minimum and a speci- 
fied minimum number of _ required 
increments? 


Advisory Councils on Teacher Edu- 
cation 


The Chief State School Officers have 
endorsed the principle of leadership 
through group thinking and group 
planning in the following policy state- 
ment: “The State department of educa- 
tion should exercise leadership through 
cooperative planning.” Action accord- 
ing to the following policies should aid 
in attaining this objective. 

I. Hach State should organize an 
active State advisory council on teacher 
education whose membership is broadly 
representative of teacher education and 
public school interests. 

Il. The State council on teacher edu- 
cation should funetion as an advisory 
council to those who are legally respon- 
sible for teacher education. 


Such a council can make a real contri- 
bution through group thinking by: 

A. Discussing and evaluating present prac- 
tices in teacher education, and initiat- 
ing proposals for the improvement of 
teacher education. 

B. Evaluating proposals in the light of ad- 
vanced theories and experimental prac- 
tice. 

C. Evaluating results of meetings such as 
those held at Chautauqua, N. Y., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

D. Presenting to the legally constituted 
officials findings and recommendations. 
policies on teacher 

education previously adopted by the 
Chief State School Officers. 

Ill. The should 
consider all phases of the program which 
in any way affect the education of 


E. Implementing the 


adv 1sOry council 


Le ache rs, 

Some suggested topics about which 

proposals might well be considered are: 

A. Function of teachers colleges. 

B. Functions of departments of education 
in tax-supported colleges and universi- 
ties, 

C. Functions of departments of education 
in private colleges whose graduates are 
certified for teaching. 

D. Functions of a State department of 
education in terms of in-service training 
of teachers. 

E. Recruitment of students for teacher 

education. 

F. Standards for the selection of students 
for teacher education. 


G. Observance of the law of supply and 
demand in the selection of students for 
teacher education. 


H. Certification of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. 

I. Personnel programs for prospective 
teachers. 

J. Guidance service for teachers in train- 
ing. 


K. Reciprocity between States in the certi- 
fication of teachers. 

L. Internship. 

M. Salaries. 

N. Standards for accreditation of curricula 
used as basis for certification. 

O. Curriculum teacher educa- 
tion. 


patterns in 


Committee members and consulf- 
ants attending Washington or St. 
Louis conferences 


Project Committee 


Fred Bishop, chairman. 
Robert H. Morrison. 
R. Lee Thomas. 


(See page 11 for membership of Planning 
Committee. ) 


| THE EDUCATION OF 
| EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


I. Point of View 

A. All children educable 
should be provide d an opportunity for 
an educational program which is prop- 
erly adjusted and reasonably adequate 


wh Oo are 


to meet their needs. 

This is based upon policies 1 and 5 (adopted 
by Chief State School Officers, February 3, 
1946), relating to “Developing an Adequate 
Educational Program”: ‘‘The educational pro- 
gram can be considered adequate only when 
provision is made for meeting satisfactorily 
the needs of all individuals and groups who 
can and should benefit from participation in 
the educational And, “An ade 
quate educational program should include the 


” 
program. 


provision of special services for individuals 
and groups with specialized needs,” 

B. Educational programs for excep- 
tional children should be determined 
and provide d upon the basis of complete 
analysis of the individual: His physical 
limitations, his psychological condition, 
his emotional and social adjustment, his 
aptitudes and interests, his educational 
history, and any other pertinent factors. 

Upon the basis of this policy, the educa- 
tional authorities should provide a program 


comparable to that of the normal child with 
additional services and adaptations necessary 
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to provide the exceptional child with a pro- 
gram adjusted to his needs. 

C. Type 8 of services and techniques 
designed to meet the needs of excep- 
tional children should differ among the 
yarious classifications universally recog- 
nized as comprising exceptional chil- 
dren, and also differ within each classi- 
fication. 

Objective experimentation is essential to 
evaluate present methods of meeting the needs 
of exceptional children and to evaluate newer 
techniques. However, a few unsatisfactory 
programs should not be used as a reason for 
adopting either a /aissez faire or “do nothing” 
attitude toward meeting the needs of excep- 
tional children. 


D. Se gre gation of exceptional chil- 
dren in Spe cial schools or classes should 
be supplanted whenever possible by pro- 
grams which place exceptional children 
ina normal environment, supplemented 
where necessary by special services. 

Segregation in schools or classes, entire or 
in part, should be approved only when defi- 
nitely necessary for educational reasons, not 
for the reason that medical treatment may be 
administered more conveniently in segregated 
schools. On the other hand, no child should 
be denied the opportunity of enrollment in a 
special school or class if he is educationally in 
need of the same. 


E. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity (recognizing as goals appropri- 
ate com pe tence in all major areas of 
human rela- 
tionships, civic responsibility, and eco- 


living—self -realization, 


nomic efficiency—for all children) re- 
quire 8 the provision of needed services 
for exceptional children that are at 
least equivalent to and coextensive with 
those available for none xeceptional chil- 


dren. 

1,The use of predetermined scholastic 
achievement goals as the only or predominant 
basis for encouraging continued school attend- 
ance on the part of the child who is achieving 
at a rate reasonably in line with his ability 
implies that some of the fundamental pur- 
poses of education are ignored. 

2. For certain types of exceptional chil- 
dren, such as the deaf, the blind, and the 


cerebral palsied, educational programs for 
children and parents should be made available 
without reference to the customary entrance 


ages of children 


Il. Definition and Incidence 
Exceptional children should be de- 
fined as children who deviate from the 
normal child physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally, or socially to such an extent 
that specialized or additional services 
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are essential to provide an adequate edu- 
cational program. 
A. A careful differentiation should be made 


between children who are medically excep- 
tional and those who are educationally ex- 


ceptional. Not all physically or mentally 
exceptional children are educationally ex- 
ceptional. 


1. A child who is exceptional, medically, 
must be given medical services if such 
services will benefit him; but need for 
medical services does not in itself justify 
classifying him as educationally excep- 
tional. 

2. An educationally exceptional child is one 
for whom full- or part-time educational 
service or adjustment, beyond or in lieu 
of that necessary or feasible for normal 
children, must be made because of physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, or social devia- 
tions, single or in combination. 

B. Based upon reliable evidence, the fol- 
lowing table is presented to show the esti- 
mated national incidence of the various types 
of exceptional children needing special educa- 
tional services. 

Types of Children Percent 


Blind and partially sighted___-__._------_ 0.3 


Deaf and hard-of-hearing-_-____---__--- 0.8 
Crippled and cardiapathic____.__._.__--_- 0.7 
ee Aer: a RE 
Geewdh Gelective............nccnnnteseaes ee 
Mentally retarded ......... ee BO 
Socially maladie on ccccwcnninoscnes 2.0 
Gifted sist tis ins cip estan iteiitaaietmaiamneiatieeiaililas 1.0 


Some authorities in the respective fields indi- 
cate incidences higher than those given above. 


Ill. Cooperative Planning in Dele- 
gating Functions 

All agencies concerned should plan 
cooperatively in giving the services for 
which they are primarily responsible in 
such a way that each can serve the child 
as effectively as possible through (1) 
case finding; (2) diagnostic services; 
(3) treatment, education, guidance and 
training, and auxiliary programs 
(transportation, lunch, ete.) ; and (4) 
placement and follow-up services. 


IV. Educational Responsibility for 
Meeting Educational Needs 
of Exceptional Children 

A. The State, since it is responsible 
for safeguarding the rights of all chil- 
dren, is obligated to guarantee educa- 
tional opportunities for all educable 
exceptional children. 

For example, all States have enacted com- 
pulsory school laws requiring parents to send 
children to school whether the parents desire 
it or not; juvenile courts in every State, upon 
the basis of public safety and police power, 
have the right to take children away from 
undesirable homes. 


B. State departments of education, 
as the legally responsible educational 
agencies in the States, should accept 
their obligation to insure necessary serv- 
ices for exceptional children. 


This is based on the following policy, 
adopted by Chief State School Officers, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1946: “Each State is responsible for 
determining the extent of educational serv- 
ices which should be provided by the State 
program of education and for assisting local 
communities in determining the scope of serv- 
ices to be provided in the community.” 


C. State departments of education 
have a further responsibility to exert 
leadership in promoting the enactment 
of State plans consistent with these 
policies for the education of exceptional 
children. 


D. The State educational authority 
should ewert leadership in securing leg- 
islation for: (1) Compulsory provision 
for adequate programs of education for 
exceptional children, and (2) the ap- 
plication of the compulsory school at- 
tendance laws to execptional children, 
including an educational program for 
the home-bound, hospitalized, and san- 
atoria pupils. 


(In view of previously adopted policies by 
the Chief State School Officers, it is assumed 
that reorganization of school districts will be 
encouraged so that eventually, where possibie, 
all school districts will be adequate to pro- 
vide necessary educational programs for all 
types of exceptional children in their own 
school districts. ) 


E. Criteria for a State educational 
program for exceptional children: 


1. There should be no discrimination among 
types of exceptional children. 

2. As a long-range program, institutional 
types of education should be avoided ex- 
cept as necessary for the protection of 
the individual and society. 

. The State agencies responsible for the 
program should be selected in terms of 
their primary function. 

4. Unnecessary duplication should be 
avoided. For example: Rehabilitation 
of the blind in many States is allocated 
to one agency and rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped to another 
agency. 

5. Cooperation and coordination of al 
State agencies concerned with child wel- 
fare are essential. 

6. State agency as contrasted with local 
agency responsibility should be primarily 
concerned with stimulation, experimen- 
tation, and evaluation services. 

7. The State should adopt minimum stand- 
ards concerning teacher preparation and 
other educational requirements. 


oo 
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Buffalo meeting in 1946.) 


B. Selection of children 
ices.—The selection of children should 
be on the basis of physical disability, 
mental deviation, and emotional dis- 
turbances, or 
characteristics which indicate a need for 
adaptation of an educational program 
or in some respects a fundamentally dif 
ferent program. 


opportunitte 8 afford ad nonexce ptional 


ch ld) en. 


veloped by the U. 8S. Office of Education. 
Tor serv 


II. T he scope of the quidance pre ne 


D. The State de partment of ¢ duca- gram should include individual counsel — ti 


tion should be provide d with funds SO ing, fact finding basic to school program Ww 


that in coope ration with local school adjustments, and leade rship in super a 


a combination of these 


units it can include a continuous pro- VISING and training all school pe rsonne pe 


qram of consultation. r valuation. and Pe rforming guidance service Ss. er 


Individual counseling with to edu} th 
cational and vocational planning and other of 
the indi 
vidual to make decisions with respect to prob- 
vocational} as 


é H pe PU7104 ntation. respect 


(Policy 3 H under “Financing the Educa- 
the 


types of planning should enable 


tional Program During and Following el 


buildings, equi p- 
War Emergency Period,” February 1946: “H. 


e'. Provisions of 
ment, 
Special desks with orthopedic attach 
ment if necessary for the physical com 
fort and health of pupils; group hear 
ing aids for acoustically handicapped 
children ; large type books for part lally 





and instructional materials. lems involving economic, social. 





The State board of education or other appro emotional. moral. and other factors affect 


priate State educational agency should have his personal adjustment li 
limited funds and authority to make grants The guidance program serves to furnish data . 
e 


to local school units for the purpose of estab- concerning individuals, occupational oppor 


tunities and requirements, and other factor fu 
basic to school program adjustments necessary Tl 


lishing new programs on an experimental or 


emergency basis.’’) 
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for the welfare of the individual and of society. 


Leadership in supervision and training 


should coordinate the efforts of classroom 
teachers and all other school personnel per- 
forming guidance services as an integral part 
of a well-rounded guidance program. 

IV. T he State school authorities 


should dete rmine the minimum quali- 
fications to? guidance pe rsonnel, 


In addition traits that 
make for success in guidance work, special- 


to those personal 


ized training, successful classroom teaching 
experience, and work experience other than 
teaching are desirable for guidance special- 
ists. 

Since some aspects of guidance services are 
of their duties, all school 


supervisory, 


an essential part 


personnel administrative, spe- 
cialist, or classroom—should receive guidance 
training aS an integral part of their profes- 


sional training 
V. T he school 
should recognize the need for provid- 


State authorities 


ing ade quate quidance N¢ rvice 8 for all 
the schools of the State. 


Where the basic administration unit is too 
small to permit the provision of an adequate 
guidance program, the organization of larger 
administrative units, the cooperative efforts 
other measures should be 


of small units, or 


employed to provide such a program. 


Committee members and consult- 
ants attending Washington or 
St. Louis conferences 

Project Committee 
Warren W. Knox, chairman 
D. A. Emerson 
Harry A. 


(See page 11 


Jager, consultant 


for membership of Planning 
Committee. ) 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


Introduction 


The education of veterans presents a 
Most educa- 
tional problems have a life span of up- 


new and unique problem. 


wards*of 50 years or more, yet here is 
a problem that should soon attain its 
peak and begin to merge into the gen- 
eral problem of education. However, 
the problem has all of the complication 
of a national emergency problem in- 


cluding a very definite educational 
aspect. 
Statesmen and educators are ob- 


ligated to put forth great and honest 
efforts because of the promise for the 
future 


which these veterans carry. 


The problem deals with the welfare of 
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millions of young adults who are se- 
lected individuals in the positive sense. 
They are, generally speaking, emotion- 
ally stable, healthy, literate, intelligent, 
and, most important of all, eager to 
learn. 

In spite of repeated forewarnings, 
the programs for veterans’ education 
are not satisfactory. Most public edu- 
cational institutions are on the way to 
a good program. The private trade 
school situation is in a deplorable state. 
The on-the-job training program is in- 
adequate, and is in a state of disorder 
and constant change. 

The problem is so pressing that ade- 
quate and well-defined policies should 
be agreed upon at once by all control 
agencies involved. Instructional poli- 
cies and programs should be developed 
at the local, State, and institutional 
levels. Lastly, approved policies 
should be widely disseminated and 
carried out. 

Educators shouid take advantage of 
opportunities to interest veterans in 
public education, to eliminate undesir- 
able traditions in education, to evalu- 
ate new learning methods, and to utilize 
the impetus of veterans’ education to 
develop further upper secondary and 
adult programs. 


Basic Information 


In the consideration of this problem 
at least the following three questions 
must be faced and answered: 

1. What State age neies have been as- 
signed for veterans’ 
education in all areas, and how do such 
agencies discharge these responsibili- 
ties? 

In the hearings on 8. 1617, The Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the U. S. Senate, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, a desirable pattern for adminis- 
trative responsibilities for the educa- 
tion of veterans was advocated by 
leading educators. These leaders of 
education recommended that the ad- 
ministration of veterans’ education 
follow the desirable and effective plan 
of joint responsibility of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the State 
departments of education. 

This recommendation was not made a 
part of P. L. 346, nor has it been fol- 
lowed in its administration. Instead 


responsibilities 


the Veterans’ Administration wrote to 
the Governors of all States, requesting 
that they designate approving agencies 
for institutional and on-the-job train- 
ing for veterans. Asa result there isa 
wide variety of approving agencies 
among the several States. While as a 
rule the agency designated to approve 
institutional training is charged also 
with approval of on-the-job training, in 
some States one State agency approves 
institutional training, another on-the- 
job training, and a third apprentice 
training. Some of the many approving 
agencies within a State are the State 
Board of Education, the Department of 
Labor, the Agency for Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, a special committee for approval, 
the State Apprentice Council, and the 
State Veterans’ Administration. In 
the States in which such a variety of 
approving agencies exists, there is in- 
evitably a loss in administrative effi- 
ciency. Such a loss would be obviated 
if the successful experiences of many 
years in the cooperative administration 
of educational enterprises through the 
U. S. Office of Education, the State de- 
partments of education, and local school 
boards were followed. 

In the majority of the States, the 
State departments of education have 
been designated as the approving 
agency for college and secondary edu- 
cation. Their successful administrative 
experience in approval on these levels 
has facilitated the execution of the re- 
sponsibility of approving colleges and 
secondary schools for veterans’ educa- 
tion. In approval on these levels the 
State departments of education have 
been most effective. 

In the fields of approval for on-the- 
job training and specialized training in 
institutions, the State departments 
have been much less effective largely 
due to lack of fuhds with which to se- 
cure adequate personnel to inspect and 
supervise these types of training. 

While a few States have been able to 
allot some funds for this work, most 
States have not had available funds 
sufficient to employ an adequate num- 
ber of supervisors to execute effectively 
the responsibilities necessarily con- 
nected with the approval of on-the-job 
training and specialized training in 
institutions. 

2. What is the nature of the program 
of administration, leadership, and in- 








struction of: (a) The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; (b) the U. S. Office of 
Education; (c) other Federal agencies; 
and (d) nongovernmental agencies? 

A careful review of the laws provid- 
ing for the education of veterans anda 
study of the discussions which devel- 
oped in connection with the hearings 
on these bills and amendments show 
quite conclusively that it was the in- 
tention of Congress to place all matters 
relating to veterans in the hands of the 
Veterans’ Administration insofar as the 
individual veteran is concerned. It ap- 
pears to have been the desire of Con- 
gress to have one organization, namely, 
the Veterans’ Administration, to which 
the veteran could turn for aid in the 
solution of any of his problems. 

On the other hand, it was generally 
agreed that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion should not attempt to supervise the 
work done in the educational institu- 
tions or to act as the approving agency 
for educational establishments. This 
phase of the program was left in the 
hands of the State and local educational 
authorities, agencies, or boards. Con- 
siderable confusion arises, however, 
when an attempt is made to draw a line 
between the supervision of the institu- 
tion and the supervision of the indi- 
vidual who attends the institution. 

Further complications arise when the 
individual veteran chooses, in lieu of at- 
tending a regularly accredited educa- 
tional institution, to enroll in some 
newly established educational institu- 
tion or to take on-the-job training in 
some industrial establishment which 
has not previously been approved to 
carry on an educational program. Such 
situations necessitate a tremendous ex- 
pansion of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the State educational agencies 
for the approval and supervision of 
these organizations. 

No funds are provided for the State 
educational agencies to perform these 
expanded services except as authorized 
in Public Law 679, 79th Congress, 
which reads as follows: 

Any such appropriation shall also be avail- 
able for use by the Administrator in reim- 
bursing State and local agencies for reason- 
able expenses incurred by them in (1) ren- 
dering necessary services in ascertaining the 
qualifications of industrial establishments for 
furnishing on-the-job training to veterans un- 
der the provisions of Part VIII of such regu- 
lation, and in the supervision of industrial 


establishments furnishing such training; or 
(2) furnishing, at the request of the Adminis- 
trator, any other services or facilities in 
connection with the administration of pro- 
grams for training on the job under such 
(3) furnishing, at the request 
of the Administrator, information concerning 
educational opportunities available in schools 


provisions; or 


and colleges. 

The present policy of the Veterans’ 
Administration seems to be to depend 
upon the State educational agencies to 
inspect and approve educational insti- 
tutions and establishments which offer 
training to veterans to reimburse the 
State agency for such service in ac- 
cordance with a schedule devised by the 
Veterans’ Administration. If the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has a policy for 
reimbursing for supervision at the State 
level, such policy has not been clearly 
defined or announced and certainly is 
not uniformly understood or inter- 
preted in the various States. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration, from the central 
office, has declined to recognize and ap- 
prove the function of coordination as 
an educational service in on-the-job 
training, although it has been an ac- 
cepted practice in education for a num- 
ber of years. 

It may be said that under the present 
policy the administration of the educa- 
tion of veterans rests entirely with the 
Veterans’ Administration, with the 
exception of such administrative and 
supervisory services which the Admin- 
istrator requests from other State and 
local agencies and for which services 
he may reimburse the State or local 
agency in accord with policies which he 
determines. The U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation is bypassed entirely both in the 
wording of the law and in the adminis- 
tration of it. This Office can therefore 
serve in an advisory capacity only at 
the discretion of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator, even though vital education 
policies at the national level are 
involved. 

Other Federal agencies affect this 
program both directly and indirectly. 
For example, the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Labor serves as a 
coordinating agency for all existing 
executive agencies (except the Veter- 
ans’ Administration) authorized by law 
relating to retraining, reemployment, 
vocational education, and vocational 


rehabilitation. Other divisions of the 


Department of Labor are concerned 
with apprenticeship. 

Some other Federal agencies having 
responsibility in supplying both hous. 
ing and nonhousing facilities in pro- 
moting veterans’ education are: The 
Federal Works Agency, War Assets 
Administration, War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. 

3. What are the various relationships 
existing between Federal agencies, State 
agencies, and extra-legal agencies? 

The experience of State officials in 
handling affairs dealing with veterans’ 
education on a national level with the 
various Federal agencies listed under 2 
above tends to substantiate the fact that 
too often Federal agencies work at cross 
purposes and with unnecessary over- 
lapping and duplication. Directives 
are issued and revoked before they can 
be put into full effect. This procedure 
is extremely confusing, demoralizing, 
and destructive to regional and State 
offices of the Federal agencies, as well 
as to State and local educational 
agencies. 

The extra-legal agencies on the na- 
tional, State, and local levels have in- 
fluenced the patterns of veterans’ edu- 
cation more than is generally recog- 
nized. They are effective lobbying 
agents when our legislative bodies are 
in session and their influence is far- 
reaching in shaping the total educa- 
tional program. Naturally, there are 
many instances in which these agencies 
are in disagreement. Even as a small 
minority group, one of these agencies 
can be extremely potent in promulgat- 
ing a selfish program. ‘There is a great 
need for guidance from our professional 
leaders to direct the efforts of these or- 
ganizations into the proper channels. 
The fundamental need, however, is for 
these programs to be properly organized 
and channeled through regularly con- 
stituted Federal, State, and local educa- 
tional agencies. 


Recommended Policies 

I. The U. S. Office of Education 
should properly be made responsible for 
advisory, planning, and consultative 
services for educational aspects of the 
veterans’ program, and to this end funds 
should be allocated to this Office by the 


Veterans’ Administration. 
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Il. The administration of programs of 
financial and material aid to States and 
communities should be done in terms of 
plans acceptable to the U. S. Office of 
Education and to the re gularly consti- 
tuted educ ational age NCIES of the several 
States. 

Ill. An should be 
among the Apprentice Training Service 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, the 
U.S. Office of Education, and the Vet- 


erans’ Administration as to what are 


agreement made 


apprentice abl occupations, and such 
agreement should be forwarded to the 
States for their guidance. 


IV. All educational aspects of the vet- 
erans’ program in a State should be co- 
ordinated by the State department of 


education. 


V. Financial aid for the education and 
training of veterans should go to the 
regularly constituted State educational 
agencies. 

VI. Local administrative school units 
maintaining secondary schools (includ- 
ing locally controlled publie junior col- 
leges) should extend their programs to 
provide for the veterans in their larger 


community areas. 


VIL. The 


unit should coordinate all educational 


local school administrative 


programs it should provide in its service 
areas. 


The above principle is meant to ex- 
clude multiple programs and adminis- 
trative channels, but is not meant to 
inhibit the individual veteran from 
seeking extra community resources. 
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THE LAUNCHING OF UNESCO 


by George J. Kabat, Acting Chief, European Educational Relations Section, 
International Educational Relations Division’ 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
is now Officially recognized as the 
world’s international educational or- 
ganization. It has but one aim: The 
promotion of world peace through edu- 
cation, science, and culture. The First 
General Conference of UNESCO met 
in Paris late in 1946 to launch officially 
this new attempt at world peace through 
understanding. 


Oneness of Aim 


When the Conference opened, more 
than 20 nations had accepted and signed 
the UNESCO charter. At the close of 
the Conference 4 weeks later, 30 na- 
tions, all members of the United Na- 
tions, had completed the formalities 
necessary to become full members. 
The purposes of the Conference were to 
take UNESCO out of its temporary 
status, to make it a permanent and 
functional organization, and to adopt a 
program of action by which UNESCO 
would carry on its assigned task, 
namely, world peace through education, 
science, and culture. This oneness of 
aim is repeated for emphasis and be- 
cause it did not seem clear to many 
participating in the Conference. In 
fact, there was considerable difference 
of opinion on the point as evidenced by 
the following statement from the earlier 
writings of UNESCO’s Director Gen- 
eral: “UNESCO—the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization—is by its title committed 
to two sets of aims. In the first place, 
it is international and must serve the 
ends and objects of the United Nations, 
which in the long perspective are world 
ends, ends for humanity as a whole. 
And secondly, it must foster and pro- 
mote all aspects of education, science 
and culture, in the widest sense of these 
words.” * 


Purposes and Functions 


Article I of the Constitution of 
UNESCO dealing with the purposes 


and functions of the Organization 
reads as follows: 

1. The purpose of the Organization is to 
contribute to peace and security by promot- 
ing collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language er religion, by 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

When the delegates assembled in 
Paris for the First General Conference 
of UNESCO, they had three main tasks 
to perform. First, the delegates were 
charged with adopting for UNESCO 
a program both immediate and long 
range. Second, they had to adopt a 
budget which their governments would 
support. And, third, they were faced 
with the task of selecting a Director 
General who would guide UNESCO’s 
activities and who would use UNESCO 
for the purpose for which it was 
intended. 


The Program 

The UNESCO Preparatory Commis- 
sion, since its formation over a year 
ago, had been planning ways and 
means by which it could best carry out 
the aim of UNESCO. It had been de- 
cided that world peace could best be 
promoted by use of education, mass 
communication, libraries, and museums, 
the natural sciences, the human sci- 
ences, and the creative arts. In the 
light of the program proposed by the 
Preparatory Commission, the delegates 
were assigned by the chairmen of their 
national delegations to the various sub- 
commissions and committees whose 
purpose was to study the proposed pro- 
gram and make revisions as they saw 
fit, keeping in mind the wishes of their 
respective national delegations and 
commissions. 

1Mr. Kabat serves as liaison officer between the 
U. S. Office of Education and UNESCO. He was 
Technical Advisor to U. 8. Delegation, First Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO, Paris, 1946; U. 8. 
Delegate, Ninth International Conference on Public 
Education, Geneva, Switzerland, March 1946. 

2 Huxley, Julian 8S. UNESCO, Its Purpose and 


Philosophy. Part I UNESCO/C/6 (mimeograph) 
Paris, Sept. 30, 1946, p. 1. 








Prior to the meeting in Paris a na- 
tional commission had been set up in 
the United States to formulate a gen 
eral program which was to guide the 
members of the United States delega 
tion in Paris. In the United States the 
national commission was made up of 
100 men and women representing all 
the fields from education 
arts mentioned above. 
women came 
State, and Federal organizations and 
were truly representative in the widest 
sense of the word. They met in Wash- 
ington 1946 
drew up suggested plans and programs 
which the Department of State organ- 
ized into the Position Book, as it out- 
lined in detail the positions which the 
United States delegates in Paris were 
to follow. 
gations present were under instructions 
from their home governments or from 
their national commissions. In 
instances it might be said that delega- 
tions tended to reflect the 
policy of their governments. 


to creative 
These men and 
public, 


from private, 


during September and 


In varying degrees all dele- 


some 


foreign 


Statement of Principles 
Guiding U.S. Delegation 


Once the 
began working on programs for 
UNESCO, it was evident to members 
of the United States delegations that 
it would be impossible to follow the 
Position Book verbatim. Hence, the 
United States about 
drafting a set of principles that should 
guide its members in accepting, reject 
ing, or modifying any and all projects 
submitted. The statement of principles 
that guided the members of the United 
States delegation part as 
follows: 


various subcommissions 


delegat ion set 


reads in 


forth 


increase 


A. The purpose of UNESCO, as set 
in its charter, is to 
means of communication between peoples and 


develop and 


to achieve through educational, scientific, and 
cultural relations the objectives of interna 
tional peace. 


this purpose is appropriate ot UNESCO. 


Any program which advances 


1. By “peace” we do not mean the mere 


cessation of hostilities. Peace is a process 
and not something you arrive at. Peace is a 
condition which prevents war by creating a 
social order in which incentives to war are 
destroyed by the human and spiritual values 
created and achieved. 


B. This principle must be translated into 
criteria by which to judge what projects fall 


within the scope of UNESCO and how di 


rectly such projects are related to its purpose. 


1. UNESCO may act as a_ stimulating 
agency. It may encourage existing interna- 
tional organizations, develop them in fields 
exist, and undertake 


in which they do not 


projects for which no existing organization 
is adequate, 

2. UNESCO may act as a service agency. 
Its purpose in this function should be to pro- 
vide an international center to facilitate the 
exchange and flow of information among 
peoples. 


8. Important as these activities are, the 
UNESCO will be 


found in projects which it undertakes as an 


characteristic function of 


operating agency. 

In any statement of principles, the operat 
ing projects which UNESCO will undertake 
as its prime objectives should be differen 
tiated from those activities in which it will 
furnish facilities, guidance, and cooperation. 
The final test of such activities is that they 
are directly and immediately pertinent to the 
peace and welfare of the world. 
of the war is dis- 
The 


wreckage of schools and places of worship 


The spiritual heritage 
couragement, maladjustment, and hate. 


accompany hunger and disease, and all these 
are consequences or outward symbols of the 
disintegration of man. Throughout the world, 
men’s bodies and spirits are sick, and their 
UNESCO 


undertake the diagnosis of the causes 


minds are confused and divided. 
must 
of these ills and marshall all the resources of 
art, learning, science and education, and mass 
inquiries 


media to them. These 


should lead to action, sometimes by UNESCO, 


overcome 
sometimes on the recommendation of 
UNESCO by other agencies of the United Na- 
tions, sometimes by other competent interna- 
UNESCO 
commonwealth of 


tional organizations. must con- 
that 
knowledge and culture which is essential to 


Immediate aid in rebuilding 


struct international 
a healthy world. 
what the world has lost is a necessary first 
step. 

C. The distinction between these three ways 
in which UNESCO may act serves as a means 
of selecting from the vast number of projects 
that may be desirable for various reasons 
those that are so closely related to the peace 
and welfare of the world that they deserve 
attention by UNESCO, 

These, then, are the principles drawn 
up and presented to the first session of 
the General Conference by the United 
States delegation. These principles 
guided many of the delegates in adopt- 
ing the program for UNESCO. The 
following is a résumé of the program 
adopted by the First General Confer- 
ence of the UNESCO. 


Education 
The education subcommission called 


on national commissions or national co- 


United States Delegation/55 (Revision #2) 


Paris, Novy. 24, 1946, p. lto3 


operating bodies to promote, imple. 
ment, and accept responsibilities as re. 
gards the following program. 

I. A program of immediate work for inter. 
national understanding. 


out by: 


This is to be carried 


(a) A study of education for internationa] 
understanding in the primary, secondary, and 
higher schools of the member states to be car- 
UNESCO, in consultation with 
with 


ried out by 


experts and in collaboration member 
states. 

(6) Publication of an international eduea- 
tional yearbook and the establishment of g 
committee on educational statistics. 

(c) Seminars on education for international 
understanding for teachers from member 
states to be held in 1947. 

(d) UNESCO will undertake clearinghouse 
activities for the international exchange of 
children, youth 
leaders, leaders in adult education and work- 


persons students, teachers, 


ers’ organizations, and members of various 
professions. These activities should include 
the study of the equivalence of school stand- 
ards and college and university degrees, 

(e) UNESCO shall 
international relations clubs working through 


furnish assistance to 
the educational agencies and youth organiza- 


tions of the member states. 


Il. Long-term work for international under. 


standing shall be carried on by: 


(a) A program of fundamental education, 
sometimes referred to as functional literacy, 
to help establish a minimum fundamental edu- 
cation for all purposes. (Fully explained in 
Fundamental Education: Common Ground for 
All People, to be published by UNESCO.) 

(b) The collection of data on adult educa- 
tion from member states on the content and 
techniques of adult education. 


III. Improvement of teaching and teaching 
materials for international understanding by: 
(a) A program for the improvement of text- 
books and teaching materials as aids in de 
veloping international understanding. 
drafts 
of such a charter shall be invited from in- 


(b) Developing a teachers’ charter 


terested persons and groups with a view of 
improving the status of teachers. 
(c) UNESCO shall serve as a clearinghouse 


for studies of the teaching profession. 


IV. Education activities in cooperation with 
other organizations: 

(a) Appointment of an expert committee on 
health with the 
United Nations, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agricultural Organization, 


education in conjunction 


the International Labor Organization, and 
other organizations with special competence 
in this field, to explore the field of health 
education. 

(b) A study of handicapped children, with 
special reference to those in war-devastated 
in coopera- 


countries, should be undertaken 
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other organizations concerned with 


tion with 
this proble m ; 


Other Divisions and Sections 


Space will not permit as detailed a 
résumé of the programs adopted for 


the other divisions and sections of 
UNESCO. In general the program for 


science and culture charges UNESCO 
with the responsibility of undertaking, 
promot ing, and facilitating studies and 
will in the solution 


research that aid 


of problems, social and otherwise, 
which will contribute to world peace. 
In many instances the projects assigned 
to UNESCO in the cultural and scien- 
tific fields deal with facilitating the ex- 
change of ideas and materials among 
It 1s 


the opinion of the writer that in the 


the scholars of various countries. 


fields outside of education delegates 
were more prone to support programs 
which furthered the development of a 
science or art, without regard to the 
stated alm and purpose of UNESCO. 
i. e., a definite contribution to inter- 
national peace. 

The program adopted for mass com- 
munication directs UNESCO to carry 
on any activities which will contribute 
to the free flow of information across 
all national boundaries. It further di- 
UNESCO to use all forms of 
mass communication, such as the press, 


rects 


radio, books, and films, to promote ac- 
tivities which will lead to international 
understanding and world peace. 

One section of UNESCO which is 
only temporary should nevertheless not 
be ignored. This is the section on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction and Rehabili- 
tation. At the time of the meeting of 
the First Conference, six of 
the war-devastated countries had sub- 
mitted a list 


General] 


of minimum shortages 
which they could not possibly make up 
in whole or in part themselves. Among 
other materials, and not counting school 
buildings or permanent equipment, 
these included 11 million pens, 55 mil- 
lion penpoints, 150 million pencils, 8 
million erasers, 1 million metric rulers, 
75 million notebooks, 250 tons of writ- 
ing paper, 1 million drawing books and 
40 million sheets of drawing paper, 20 


>» 


thousand tons and 3 million sheets of 


printing paper, 1 million slates, 1 mil- 





* Commentary 
UNESCO 
1946. 


Upon the 
UNESCO/C/25., 


Program of 
December 8, 


Proposed 
Paris, 
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lion colored pencils, 1 million boxes of 
water colors, 3 million sheets of blotting 
paper, and 2 million compasses. 

Another country not included in the 
above list submitted a statement show- 
ing educational losses of $738,782,000 
as a result of the war. This figure is 
based on the legal dollar exchange. On 
the free market it would be many times 
higher. 

A sound program to promote the pro- 
duction, collection, and distribution of 
needed school equipment and supplies 
Many of the proj- 
ects of this temporary section will be 
linked with other UNESCO activities. 


was recommended. 


Budget 

By the time the General Conference 
was drawing to a close, budget pro- 
posals ranged from 6 to 12 million dol- 


lars. The United States supported the 
idea of a fledgeling budget, and the 


final budget adopted was 6 million dol- 
lars for 1947 plus 950 thousand dollars 
for the obligations of the Preparatory 
Commission during 1946. The per- 
centage which the United States shall 
be expected to pay will be the same as 
its share of other United Nations 
expenditures. 

In adopting the budget for 1947, the 
Conference made it clear that this ac- 
tion should in no way set a precedent 
for future years. It was assumed that 
the UNESCO Secretariat would re- 
quire the better part of 1947 to get 
started on the various projects; hence’ 
it would be impossible to begin spend- 
ing for actual operational projects on 
any large scale. It was clearly not lack 
of confidence in UNESCO to do the job 
which set the limits of the budget for 
1947. 

One suggested project for the Mass 
Communication Section which involved 
a world-wide radio network would have 
involved an initial outlay of 250 to 750 
million dollars. This project was tem- 
porarily shelved and the Secretariat 
was entrusted to investigate the possi- 
bilities of cooperating with the United 
Nations on a world radio network. 


The Director General 

The Constitution of UNESCO pro- 
vides that the First General Conference 
shall elect a Director General for a 
term of 6 years. The Executive Coun- 
cil made up of 18 persons from as many 


member states was elected in the first 
days of the Conference. It labored con- 
tinuously until the closing days before 
the nomination of Dr. Julian S. Hux- 
ley was finally agreed upon. An im- 
portant feature of his nomination was 
his personal letter to the Executive 
Council stating that he would need to 
resign at the end of 2 years, at which 
time the Third General Conference will 
need to elect the second Director Gen- 
Dr. Huxley 
was elected and his letter limiting his 
term of office to 2 years for personal 


eral for a term of 6 years. 


reasons was accepted. 

A report such as the above on the 
launching of UNESCO can be little 
more than superficial when it is con- 
sidered that the Preparatory Commis- 
sion had spent a year laying the ground- 
work for the Conference, the Confer- 
ence lasted 4 weeks, there were at times 
as many as a dozen submeetings in 
progress concurrently, there were as 
many as 30 delegations ranging in num- 
ber from 5 to 50. All in all the First 
General Conference accomplished much 
inashorttime. At the beginning many 
delegations held divergent points of 
view. The fine work of the Prepara- 
tory Commission plus the unity of 
spirit, the patience, good will, and sin- 
cere international ideals of the delega- 
tions made for a harmony which will 
permit UNESCO to start off on a solid 
foundation. 

Those of us on the United Nations 
delegation who represented American 
education felt assured throughout that 
educators in our country could be relied 
upon to support a program dedicated to 
international understanding and world 
not with empty meaningless 
words but with action and with deed. 


peace, 


AvurHor’s Note.—Since the above ar- 
ticle was prepared for publication, the 
Department of State has announced that 
Walter H. C. Laves has been appointed 
Deputy Director General of UNESCO. 

Dr. Laves was born in Chicago in 1902. 
He received undergraduate and gradu- 
ate training in the University of Chi- 
cago and is a Ph. D. with a major in | 
political science. He taught at Hamil- 
ton College and the University of Chi- 
cago from 1927 to 1941. 

Previous to joining UNESCO, Dr. 
Laves served with the Office of Civilian 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Interchange 


of Teachers 


Between Great Britain and the 
United States 


by Paul E. Smith, Senior Educationist, International Educational Relations 


N RECENT times there have been 

many plans for the exchange of 
students, teachers, and other educational 
personnel, Some of programs 
have been official enterprises sponsored 
by governments, such as the exchange 
of two graduate students annually be 
tween the nations which signed the 
treaty at Buenos Aires in 1936 to pro- 
mote inter-American understanding. 
Other programs, less formal] and official, 
have provided opportunities for stu- 
dents and teachers to visit other coun- 
tries for varying periods. Such pro- 
grams have all been significant ; horizons 
have been widened and experiences 
deepened so that the world over indi- 
viduals have served their generation 
more profitably. 

When the Division of International 
Exchange of Persons of the Department 
of State was requested by Great Britain 
in November 1945 to assist in inaugurat- 
ing an interchange of teachers, a sig- 
nificant development occurred. The 
proposal was made that teachers fromm 
all types of schools in both countries 
should exchange posts for a year. In 
Great Britain a committee was set up to 
announce the program and work out the 
details, and a similar committee was 
later established in the United States. 
The program for the interchange of 
teachers was launched. 


these 


Committees Similar 


The committees in both Great Britain 
and the United States are remarkably 
similar in character. The many educa- 
tional associations in both countries are 
represented thereon. The Ministry of 
Education in Great Britain makes a 
grant to the committee for administra- 
tive costs and a member of its staff serves 
as full-time chairman. The chairman 


14 


of the United States committee was 
assigned by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The essential point of this interchange 
program is at once the simplicity of 
operation and the cooperation of teach- 
ers and administrators in both countries. 
Each exchange teacher is granted a 
leave of absence with pay by his own 
school authorities, and the individual 
himself is responsible for travel costs. 

Because opening and closing dates of 
school in both countries roughly coin- 
cide and because the school systems are 
somewhat similar, the interchange 
causes no undue difficulty. Most of the 
exchanges for the 1946-47 school year 
are in identical fields and at approxi- 
mately the same grade level. 

It should be pointed out that school 
administrators and teachers in Great 
sritain and the United States have 
shown such great enthusiasm for the 
program that teacher shortages, difficul- 
ties of travel, and scarcity of living 
quarters, have not served as deterrents. 
The authorities in both 
countries have also shown the most co- 
operative spirit by giving assurances 
that every possible effort will be made 
to adjust schedules and teaching loads 
for the exchange teachers. Teacher or- 
ganizations, civic groups, and profes- 
sional groups have already been active 
in the early stages of the program, 
standing ready to assist in any way 


local school 


possible. 


American Teachers in Great Britain 


Seventy-four exchanges were ar- 
ranged for the present school year and 
it is now possible to make a brief report 
on the 74 American teachers who are in 
Great Britain. Questions come daily 


about them. What do the American 


teachers do in British schools? How are 
they getting along? Are they enjoying 
their year in England? 

While answers are still tentative, the 
teachers are happy and they indicate 
that good will is accruing to both peoples 
as a result of the interchange. Take, for 
example, Ann Solomon who teaches in 
Highland Park, Mich. This year Miss 
Solomon is in Treorchy, Wales, which 
is in the Rhondda Valley. There 
among the Welsh she is living and teach- 
ing. Miss Solomon lives in a miner’s 
cottage which is comfortable, warm, and 
cozy. Among the faculty at the school, 
she is accepted as a regular staff member 
and is carrying her full share of the 
teaching load. 

At the Clapton School for Girls in 
London, Marguerite Zouck is teaching 
French. She is also serving as an au- 
thority on American geography, history, 
and life. The girls’ teacher of geog- 
raphy told them that the Mississippi 
River “meanders.” When the young 
ladies came to the French class, they 
asked Miss Zouck, “Does the Mississippi 
really ‘meander’?” All of these inter- 
class data are brought out at faculty 
gatherings when tea is served during the 
morning at the “elevenses.” 

The children at Kendall, in the north 
of England, love to listen to Kathleen 
Turberville’s accounts of her native 
State, Florida. Miss Turberville is de- 
lighted with the people and is enjoying 
the opportunity to live at the gateway 
to the Lake District. A poet herself, 
Miss Turberville has used her spare time 
in composing several short poems, one of 
which has become popular with audi- 
ences she has been addressing. It con- 
cerns her reactions to the language 
which she hears daily. 

At the Henry Gotch Infants’ School 
in Kettering, Martha Beard, of Raleigh, 
N. C., is busy with the little children all 
the day. She is also interested in the 
school garden and orchard in which all 
of the food for the children’s lunches 
is raised. The school is a modern, well- 
equipped plant, and Miss Beard ex- 
presses satisfaction with the work there. 

From Utica, N. Y., Edith Nelson went | 
to Bradford. During these days when 
living conditions are still austere in 
England, Miss Nelson has been invited 
to dinner frequently. On one occasion 
recently she came away from a pleasant 
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evening with a British family, and 
walking toward her lodgings, she put 
her hand in her coat pocket. where to 
her surprise she found an egg—a gift to 
be prized. 

In Edinburgh there are three Amer- 
ican teachers, Marion Jennings of Royal 
Oak, Mich., Laura Deerinck of High- 
land Park, Mich., and Clarissa Wood- 
burn of Los Angeles, Calif. They go 
frequently to the MacDougall’s—a 
family home offered as headquarters for 
American teachers in Edinburgh. It is 
a home where they may go to talk, to 
read, to sing, or simply to be at home. 

Evidences of hospitality and of gen- 
friendliness are abundant. One 
that the American 
teacher had brought with her a new 
spirit which was a lift to the whole 
faculty. 

Many of the teachers on both sides of 
the Atlantic have started correspond- 
ence between their classes in England 
and their classes in the United States. 


ulne 


headmaster said 


One teacher, somewhat overwhelmed 
with letters, estimated that with her 
class in England corresponding with 


the class she left in America, the inter- 
change of ideas was reaching approxi- 
mately 32,000 people. In one classroom 


there was a sign on the wall “Letters 


from America.” Underneath the sign 
were pinned to the wall almost 50 letters 
from school children in the United 
States to school children in England. 

Extracurricular activities are legion. 
The American teachers are taking trips, 
planning for long journeys during the 
vacations, making speeches, teaching 
night classes to adults, teaching Sun- 
day school classes, helping with youth 
group programs, riding with the hunt 
club, and joining cycling societies, 
Some American teachers have been to 
Holland for a week end; others spent 
Christmas in Paris, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Holland, or Ireland. During 
the spring many will attend the special 
Shakespeare festival at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

It is interesting experience. Many 
are learning that England, although 
warmed by the Gulf Stream, is a north- 
erly island where it is rainy and cold 
in the winter. The one teacher who 
took with her more silk blouses than 
sweaters rues the error. The austerity 
in life reaches everywhere and the 
schools share in their lack of equip- 
ment and materials. But American 
teachers are meeting the challenges and 
welcoming the opportunities that are 
theirs in England. 


FEDERAL INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON RECREATION ORGANIZED 


Six Federal Agencies, each active in 
one or more phases of recreation, are 
members of a newly organized Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation, 
according to recent announcement made 
by the agencies concerned. Repre- 
sented on the Committee are the Exten- 
sion Service and the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture; the 
National Park Service and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior; the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Children’s Bureau, of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

Establishment of the Committee 
recognizes the need of voluntary coordi- 
nation and cooperative leadership 
among the various Federal agencies. 
The Committee will serve primarily as 
a clearing house for the exchange of in- 
formation on policies, experiences, 
plans, methods, and procedures among 
the Federal agencies; will endeavor to 
facilitate the provision of information 
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concerning the recreational activities of 
the Federal agencies; and will seek to 
clarify and reach agreement on the 
proper responsibilities of the Federal 
Government in the field of recreation as 
a means of promoting closer cooperation 
among Federal agencies. 

Walter L. Scott, who has been Direc- 
tor of Recreation for Long Beach, Calif., 
for the past 14 years has been appointed 
fulltime secretary of the Committee, and 
has established an office in Room 5145 
in the Interior Building. Mr. Scott’s 
work has been as coordinator of recrea- 
tion at the local community level; and 
he is, in addition, well acquainted with 
the work of the several Federal Bureaus 
in this field. 

The Long Beach public recreation 
program coordinates the local city and 
school administrations with the local 
plan providing for further coordination 
of recreation, park, and planning activi- 
ties. 








REPORT ON GERMAN 
EDUCATION AVAILABLE 


“This system has cultivated at- 
titudes of superiority in one small 
group and inferiority in the ma- 
jority of the members of German 
society, making possible the sub- 
mission and lack of self-determi- 
nation upon which authoritarian 
leadership has thrived.” So says 
the group of 10 educators who 
went to Germany in August 1946, 
at the request of the Department 
of State and the War Department 
to observe and evaluate the educa- 
tional program of the United 
States Military Government in 
that country. 

The Report of the United States 
Education Mission to Germany 
has now been published and is 
available from Group Relations 
Section, Division of Public 
Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Report describes briefly the 
current educational situation and 
evaluates the programs in the light 
of the clause in the Potsdam 
Agreement which pledged the oe- 
cupying powers to reeducate the 
German people to democracy and 
peace. To do this, the Mission 
recommends that “school life in 
all its phases must be so organized 
as to provide experience in demo- 
cratic living.” 

Those persons who have pro- 
fessional friends teaching in the 
schools for American children 
now living in Germany will be in- 
terested in the Mission’s conclusion 
that, “Through the Dependents’ 
School Service there is now the 
fortunate possibility of demon- 
strating in towns and villages 
throughout Germany what a mod- 
ern, democratic school is and how 
it works.” 

The Report was issued in a 
twenty-thousand edition in the 
German language, and was sold 
out of the book shops in Germany 
in about 3 hours, according to re- 
port. 

















A LIFE ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


FOLLOWING are exce rpts from two papers presented before the American Vo- 


cational Association at its annual meeting in December in St. Louis, Mo. 


Both 


papers have to do with “A Life Adjustment Program for the Major Group of 
Youth of Secondary School Age not Appropi Late li Nerve d by Pre paration jor 


College or for a S pe ( thie V ocation.” 
the problem. 


E a hisavre port on a Coope rative study of 


Excerpts From Report by 
J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education * 


Y PART in this joint presentation 

is concerned with the genesis of a 
cooperative study now under way under 
the auspices of the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation. * * * The study is known 
as a cooperative study since the mem- 
bers of the working committee and the 
consultants are equally divided between 
those educators whose background of 
experience has been closely connected 
with secondary ‘education and those 
whose background of experience is 
largely centered in the promotion of 
vocational education. 

We in the field of vocational educa 
tion are not strangers to this problem. 
Many of us had years of experience in 
the general secondary schools before 
entering the vocational field. Even 
though we were without such first-hand 
experience we are a part of the 
secondary-school program according to 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act which limits its activities to schools 
and classes of less than college grade. 

We are not strangers to this problem 
since we were given the administration 
of general continuation schools 30 years 
ago. The youth in those schools at that 
time were largely “teen-agers” of 14-16 
years who had left school to go to work. 
In its study of National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education the Commission ap- 
pointed by President Wilson found in 
1914 “Only half of the children who 
enter the city elementary schools of the 
country remain to the final elementary 
grade, and only 1 in 10 reaches the final 
year of the high school.” 

“On the average,” to continue the 
quotation, “10 percent of the children 
have left school at 13 years of age; 40 
percent have left by the time they are 
14; 70 percent by the time they are 15; 
and 85 percent by the time they are 16 
average the 


years of age. On the 


schools carry their pupils as far as the 
fifth grade, but in some cities great 
numbers leave below that grade.” ? 

The Commission recommended and 
the Smith-Hughes Act provided a gen 
eral continuation part-time educational 
program for these “out-of-schoolers” 
which would “increase their civic or 
vocational intelligence” and thus con- 
tribute to their “life adjustment pro- 
gram.” The act required that at least 
one-third of the funds appropriated for 
trade and industrial education shall, if 
expended, be expended for part-time 
schools and classes. 

Within a few years 28 States had 
enacted part-time compulsory attend- 
ance laws under which all youth be- 
tween the ages of 14 to 16 and in some 
States 14 to 18 who had left the full- 
time school and entered employment 
must attend a public school for from 4 
to 8 hours under certain conditions. 

The year 1930 marks the zenith of 
the enrollment in these continuation 
schools. In that year 55 percent of the 
trade and industrial enrollment were in 
By 1945 the 


enrollment had dropped to less than 20 


the continuation school. 
percent. What were some of the causes 
of this decreasing trend in enrollment / 

|. We all have vivid recollections of 
the years of depression in the early 
30's. 
of youth walking the streets looking 
for a job which few were able to get. 
We remember the FERA, the WPA. 
the CCC, and the NYA, all of which 
were founded largely on the needs of 
In the absence 


We remember seeing thousands 


the idle unemployed. 

of work opportunities many of these 

youth returned to the full-time school. 

Great pressure was brought upon them 

to do so and thus get off the streets. 
*Until June 30, 1946 


‘From p. 24 of vol. I of the Report of the Com 
mission. 


2. Another cause of this trend stems 
from the passage of various child-labor 
laws which prohibited youth employ- 
ment in hazardous occupations and 
which in many States raised the age 
when they could get a work permit. 

3. Still another cause for this trend 
may be traced back to the general 
movement over the country raising the 
age of release from full-time attendance 
in school, 

4. Perhaps one of the greatest influ- 
ences affecting this trend toward longer 
school attendance has been the country- 
wide conception of what constitutes a 
common school education. One hun- 
dred years ago our ancestors who had 
mastered “readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rith- 
metic”—the Three R’s—were regarded 
as possessing a common school educa- 
tion. Fifty years ago—a period well 
within the memory of some of us—the 
standard was raised to completion of 
the eighth grade. ‘Today parents, em- 
ployers, and a good part of our youth 
have raised the standard to graduation 
from high school. 

Whatever may be the causes of the 
trend toward universal attendance 
through the secondary school as the 
goal of a “common school education”, 
the fact remains that since 1914, when 
the National Commission appointed by 
President Wilson to study the need for 
vocational education, reported a drop 
out of 85 percent at the age of 16, there 
has been a rapid reduction in that figure. 


* * K * cK 


We in vocational education gained 
considerable experience working with 
the general continuation-school pupils. 
We learned that many of the youth were 
not academically minded in the sense 
that they were content to study books 
and abstract subject matter unrelated to 
their environment and hopes for the 
future. Most of them were not voca- 
tionally minded in the sense that they 
had studied the occupational field and 
selected some occupation for which 
they wanted training. They were the 
opportunists who took odd and miscel- 
laneous jobs which enabled them to earn 
for necessity or for pleasure. 

We have had experience with a more 
recently developed type of school organ- 
ization known as the Diversified Occu- 
pations Program. In some States it is 
called Diversified Cooperative Train- 
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ing. By whatever name it is known, 
the program was devised to provide 
education and_ practical vocational 
training through work experience for 
miscellaneous occupations in any com- 
munity. 

The program was “custom made,” 
Like the 
the opport unity school, correspondence 


general continuation school, 
school, summer school, and apprentice- 
ship training, it was devised some 10 or 
15 years ago to provide both general 
and vocational training for a portion 
of the large group sometimes called the 
“60 percent” who do not want to pre- 
pare for college—at least for the time 
being—nor do they want to identify 
themselves with preparation for one of 
the skilled trades for which the school 
may offer training. 

What do they Most of 


them want to graduate from the second- 


want to do? 


ary school as the expected thing, as 
the completion of their “common school 
according to the standards 
of our present-day society. A substan- 
of our youth in these ages 


education” 


tial number 
want to earn some money so as to be 
more independent of their homefoiks 
or to enable them to pay their way in 
the social life into which they are being 
inducted. 

The problem for these youth is how 
they can “eat their cake and keep it too.” 
How can they complete the secondary 
school, work to earn and learn to work 
The Diversified Oc- 
cupations program provides the answer 
for a /imited number of youth living in 
cities, towns, and villages. Farm youth 
do not have this problem like city youth. 
Their whole adolescent life is a part- 
time school-and-work program. How- 
ever, this program is not a “panacea” 
for all the curriculum problems encoun- 
life adjustment 
program for this large group of second- 
ary school youth. At best, because of 
its inherent limitations, our experience 


at the same time ? 


tered in setting up a 


shows it can be used to meet the needs 
of a relatively small percent of the total 
group not appropriately served by 
preparation for college or by prepara- 
tion for a specific vocation. Who are 
these youth we ask? 

group of youth about 
whom we are speaking is not composed 
of misfits, of delinquents, of those who 


possess low intelligence quotients, nor is 


This major 
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it characterized by a low economic 


status. It is made up of a cross section 
of youth who will not go to college and 
who have not as yet chosen an occupa- 
tion for which they want specific voca- 
tional training. They are moving for- 
ward year by year in age-mass groups 
and will be graduated and receive their 
What 


diplomas on commencement day. 
can we do about it? 


The Prosser Resolution 


In January 1944 the Vocational Di- 
vision of the U. S. Office of Education 
began a study of Vocational Education 
in the Years Ahead. The study was 
spread over a period of 16 months. 
The working committee of 10, of which 
M. Reed Bass was chairman, was sup- 
plemented by a reviewing committee 
and a consulting committee. More than 
150 persons had a part in the study. 

A final conference was held on May 
31 and June 1, 1945, Washington, 
D.C. At this meeting many problems 
relating to a “Life Adjustment Pro- 
gram for the Major Groups of Youth 
of Secondary-School Age Not Appro- 
priately Served by Preparation for Col- 
lege or for a Specific Vocation” 
presented, but few solutions to these 
problems were offered. At the close of 
the meeting your speaker, as chairman 
of the conference group, asked Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, to address the group. 
With his characteristic ability to sum 
up discussions and eliminate unneces- 
sary verbiage, he brought much of the 
discussion to a head by presenting the 
following resolution : 


were 


Resolution adopted unanimously by the del- 
egates to the meeting of the Consulting 
Committee on Vocational Education in the 
Years Ahead, at Washington, D. C., May 31 
and June 1, 1945 
It is the belief of this conference that 

with the aid of this report in final 

form, the vocational school of a com- 
munity will be able better to prepare 

20 percent of its youth of secondary- 

school age for entrance upon desir- 

able skilled occupations; and that the 
high school will continue to prepare 

20 percent of its students for entrance 

to college. We do not believe that 

the remaining 60 percent of our youth 
of secondary- -school age will receive the 
life adjustment training they need 
and to which they are entitled as 

American citizens—unless and until 

the administrators of public education 

with the assistance of the vocational- 


education leaders formulate a similar 
program for this group. 

We therefore request the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education and the As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education to call at some early date a 
conference or a series of regional con- 
ferences between an equal number of 
representatives of general and of voca- 
tional education—to consider this prob- 
lem and to take such initial steps as 
may be found advisable for its solution. 


Shortly thereafter the chairman 
formally presented the resolution to the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education with 
the recommendation that it be made a 
responsibility of the Director, Division 
of Secondary Education, who was soon 
to be appointed. 

The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the delegates on the consult- 
Dr. Prosser, in speak- 
said in part: 


ing committee, 
ing of his resolution, 


The vocational education forces of 
the country have a potential service to 
the high schools of the Nation involved 
in the life adjustment of these youth. 
The sad tales of the social and economic 
maladjustment of millions of America’s 
citizens is evidence enough of the fail- 
ure of the vocational education forces 
to render the services they should. 
They also indicate unmistakably a fail- 
ure on the part of the general secondary 
school itself. 

“The notion that education is just 
learning to do things that one will have 
to keep on doing as long as he lives is 
the oldest notion as well as the truest 
that men have held about it.” The 
biggest, most difficult, and most im- 
portant job in the world, and one that 
each of us must perform, is the job of 
living. In doing this we pass through 
the three stages of childhood, youth, 
and manhood. In a very real sense the 
first lays a foundation for the appren- 
ticeship period in which youth are 
either well or poorly trained to become 
journeymen in citizenship. 

Just as those responsible for appren- 
ticeship in any occupation must analyze 
it in order to determine what should be 
taught, so should the same approach 
now be made in selecting new studies 
for the secondary school curriculum. 
Living is a many-sided job that every 
one must “willy-nilly” perform. Like 
any other job, its demands on its ap- 
prentices are also capable of being 
analyzed. Only by a en of these de- 
mands—as a substitute for tradition, for 
outworn notions and for guesswork— 
will the secondary school ever secure the 
functioning subjects and subject matter 
of greatest help to its students, every 
one of whom is in a very real sense serv- 
ing an apprenticeship. 
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After more than 10 years of toil and 
trial, the Diversified Occupations pro- 
gram has been developed with adequate 
standards and sufficient safeguards to 
extend it to hundreds of communities 
and thousands of students who other- 
wise would have no opportunity for 
vocational training for a recognized 
occupation. 

The recommendation was approved 
and in due time Dr. Galen Jones was 
commissioned to go ahead with a series 
of conferences on the solution of the 
problem. 

At the first meeting of the conference 
committee the agenda summarized the 
committee’s task in the following 
words: 

In the United States we have adopted 
the ideal of secondary education for all 
youth. To this end efforts are contin- 


uously made by communities, the States, 
and the Nation toward making avail- 
able secondary education of maximum 
value to all youth. Without any weak- 
ening of the school’s performance of the 
function of vocational education or of 
preparation for higher education, the 
secondary school must also discharge 
the duty of providing suitable curricu- 
lar and other experience for many youth 
for whom neither vocational nor college 
preparation, as they are now consti- 
tuted, is functional or appropriate. 
The task of secondary education, there- 
fore, is an inclusive one; its program 
must be designed to serve all youth. 
We in vocational education subscribe 
wholeheartedly to this declaration of 
the agenda. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with those in the 
general field of secondary education in 
finding an answer to the problem. 


Excerpts From Report by 
Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education 


N 1890 the enrollment in all types 

of secondary schools, both public 
and private, was only 357,813 out of a 
total population of 62.5 millions. Dur- 
ing the half century following, high- 
school enrollment increased 9 times as 
fast as did the general population and 
20 times as fast as did the population 
group of 14 through 17 years of age. 
While it is, of course, recognized that 
the relative increases in these percent 
ages were greatest during the early part 
of this period, it is to be noted that 
during the decade, 1930-40, high-school 
enrollment increased 7 times as fast as 
did the general population and 10 
times as fast as the population group, 
14 through 17 years of age. 

In spite of these facts, however, 
secondary-school enrollment has never 
equaled more than 73 percent of the 
persons of 14 through 17 years of age, 
and that for only one year, the year 
1940-41, when it reached a total of 
about 714 millions. Immediately there- 
after secondary-school enrollment. be- 
gan to drop. During the war years it 
dropped approximately 114 million. 

The foregoing data show that even 
in 1940-41, the banner year for high- 
school enrollment, there was 27 percent 
of the age group, 14 through 17 years, 
mot in school. It is self-evident that 
these boys and girls are receiving no life 
adjustment training by the school for 


the simple reason that they have never 
attended a secondary school and the sec- 
ondary school has in no way made their 
acquaintance. These out-of-school 
youth of secondary-school age, there- 
fore, constitute a large part of the neg- 
lected group with which the Prosser 
resolution is concerned. 

In addition to the large percentage 
that never attends the secondary school 
there is another large percentage that 
enters but does not complete a 4-year 
program of secondary education. They 
are the so-called drop outs who, having 
made the acquaintance of the secondary 
school, discontinue their efforts at life 
adjustment through the services offered. 
The size of this drop-out group, on a 
national basis, is made clear by the fol- 
lowing figures based upon a unit of 1,000 
children in the fifth grade in 1933-34, 
the survivors of whom graduated in the 
year 1940-41, which was the peak year 
for secondary-school enrollment. Be- 
fore giving these figures, however, it is 
important to point out that there are a 
number of youth who never go so far as 
the fifth grade. This group includes the 
comparatively large number of persons 
who are not functionally literate, as in- 
dicated by the records of the Selective 
Service during the past war, and previ- 
ous to the war by such records as were 
kept by penal institutions, welfare agen- 
cies, and the United States Bureau of 


the Census. This is in face of the fact 
that it has been about three decades 
since the last State to enact a compulsory 
education law did so. 

The 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade 
dwindled to 836 in the school year pre- 
ceding the last 4 years of the public 
school. Only 792 entered the first year 
of the secondary school. The survivors 
entering the fourth year numbered only 
512. On graduation day only 462 were 
present. This is the spectacle of the 
survival rate for a program of secondary 
education, which has for many years 
been written upon the statute books of 
every State. 


Problems to Which the Conferences 
Were Addressed 


“ach of the five conferences on the 
Prosser resolution has had the same 
purpose, and, in general, has followed 
the same agenda and operated under the 
same procedures. Following two gen- 
eral sessions devoted to orientation and 
discussion, three working committees 
spent two sessions developing answers to 
these questions: 


1. Who are the youth with whom the 
resolution is concerned ¢ 

2. What should be provided as proper 
and adequate opportunities to meet 
the educational needs of the youth 
with which the resolution is con- 
cerned ¢ 

3. How can the educational opportuni- 
ties these youth need be provided? 


In a final general session reports were 
received and discussions concluded. It 
was hoped that each conference, having 
the benefit of the minutes from previous 
conferences, might add significant con- 
tributions. In other words it was an- 
ticipated that there would be cumulative 
effectiveness in the conferences; such 
proved to be the case. 


Selected Findings from the Confer- 
ences 

From these conferences may be drawn 
some definite conclusions relative to 
thinking in regard to the Prosser reso- 
lution. Among those pertinent for re- 
view here there are 10 which represent 
a consensus of the studied judgments 
of the more than one hundred conferees. 


1. Recognition with strong conviction that 
secondary education today is failing to pro- 
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yide adequately and properly for life adjust- 
ment of perhaps a major fraction of the per- 
sons of secondary-school age. 

The conferences have pointed out 
that this group includes not only those 
youth who never enter the secondary 
school and those who drop out of that 
school, but also a considerable percent- 
age of those who now go through a 
secondary school taking courses that do 
not adequately and properly meet their 
needs for life-adjustment training. 
Increased attention to the importance 
of secondary schools providing more 
adequately and properly for all youth 
has resulted from such situations as the 
failure of schools, in public opinion, to 
provide life-adjustment 
training for all youth; the fact that the 
Government was forced to provide such 
social agencies as the NYA and CCC; 
youthful apathy toward life and the 
offerings of the secondary schools to 
help them in life; the existence of an 


satisfactory 


ominously large class of illiterates; in- 
creased delinquency; the crowding of 
rural youth, unprepared for self-sup- 
port and maladjusted to city social life, 
from marginal farms into cities. 

The failure to provide adequately for 
the needs of the group with which the 
Prosser resolution is concerned has 
been regularly regarded by the confer- 
ences as a neglect on the part of Amer- 
ican secondary education that should 
not be further complacently tolerated. 


2. Public opinion can be created to support 
the movement to provide desirable life-ad- 
justment education for these youth; laymen 
ean be convinced of the need and will con- 
tribute their influence and earnest thinking 
to the needed solutions. 

It was the consensus of the confer- 
ences that business men, industrialists, 
organized labor, civic organizations, re- 
ligious fellowships, and lay groups 
generally will back the type of educa- 
tional program called for by the Prosser 
resolution. Once they are taken into 
active participation in planning, once 
they know and understand the pro- 
posal, once they see the results of pio- 
neering schools in this enterprise, they 
will back it even though it means in- 
creased expenditures for education. 
Memories of wandering youth and of 
the necessity for the CCC and NYA, 
together with present knowledge of 
youth delinquency and other maladjust- 
ments to society, give the public mind 
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a feeling of failure and neglect to pro- 
vide adequately for the transition of 
many youth to a properly adjusted 
adult life. The conferees voiced the 
conviction, therefore, that cooperative 
efforts to improve secondary schools 
employing participative procedures as 
suggested, will bring the enlarged fi- 
nancial support which is required for 
the success of such a program as is 
called for by the resolution. 


3. The need for an educational program 
based upon individual differences and group 
characteristics. 

The characteristics of the group of 
youth to which the resolution is ad- 
dressed were by every conference held 
to be a sine qua non for building a suit- 
able program for their life adjustment. 
While it was generally agreed that the 
youth here under consideration would 
be represented in a complete cross sec- 
tion of youth of secondary-school age, 
it was considered nevertheless that cer- 
tain characteristics may be expected to 
appear more frequently and others less 
frequently within this group than 
within the two groups of students not 
given consideration here, namely, those 
preparing to go to college and those re- 
ceiving specific vocational preparation. 
It was pointed out that if there were no 
distinguishable differentiating charac- 
teristics there would be no known group, 
which would be contrary to the assump- 
tion of the resolution. 

Among the characteristics thought to 
be ones most likely to have some sig- 
nificance for understanding the persons 
in this group and for building an edu- 
cational approach for learning are: 

(a) Persons in this group are likely 
to have more ability and interest in 
learning through nonverbal, visual, and 
manipulative methods than through ab- 
stract approaches and symbols. 

(b) They look for early and imme- 
diate rewards in their educational ef- 
forts and are not so likely to see the 
need of prolonged effort and sacrifice 
in terms of deferred values. 

(c) They are likely to be challenged 
more by extra curricular and out-of- 
school activities, under prevailing 
school conditions, than by the pre- 
scribed school programs. 

(d) Definite occupational motives 
are not likely to be present in this 
group to the extent that they are found 
among students in vocational training 
and in college-preparatory courses. 

(e) Many in this group exhibit 
traits of independence in regard to the 


traditional offerings of the school, even 
to the extent of having a feeling of 
rebellion toward regulations and re- 
quirements. ; 
(f) Due in large part to the lack o 

systematic counseling and of desirable 
curriculums into which to guide them, 
there is likely to be present among these 
pupils a feeling of Lowildevenailt in re- 
gard to the value of going to school. 


There was conference agreement that 
for the pupils included in this group 
any effective program of education for 
democratic citizenship must deal with 
individuals—in their environment—as 
members of a group. To be effective 
the program of education must start 
with the pupil, where he now is and 
deal with him as he now is, and en- 
courage him to go forward to his po- 
tential development. Such an approach 
is psychological rather than logical 
but, nevertheless, systematic. Within 
the limits of the individual’s energies, 
talents, capabilities, and intelligence, it 
attempts to produce emotionally ad- 
justed, culturally balanced, nationally 
useful, freedom-loving, morally respon- 
sible citizens. 


4. A broadened viewpoint and a genuine 
desire to serve all youth, needed on the part 
of teachers, impose the question of how to 
prepare qualified personnel. 


The group with which the resolution 
deals cannot be effectively served until 
teachers are prepared to carry on in- 
telligently, wholeheartedly, and _ in- 
dustriously for its realization. With- 
out any criticism of present teachers it 
has been pointed out that the new at- 
tack implied by the resolution upon 
secondary-school teaching will require 
a new vision, a new technique, and a new 
approach to pertinent subject matter on 
the part of teachers. The preparation 
of teachers for the purpose will require 
revision of both preservice training and 
in-service training programs. The pro- 
gram called for by the Prosser resolu- 
tion can never be realized unless and 
until an adequate supply of personnel 
fitted by aptitudes, training, and experi- 
ence for planning and conducting a 
program of life-adjustment training is 
available. 


5. Community cooperation essential. 


Emphasis was placed upon expand- 
ing the school program to include more 
outside-of-school activities which are 

















carried on in the community, and more 
cooperative undertakings with com- 
munity agencies as life-adjustment ex- 
periences for the youth with which the 
resolution deals. Every device should 
be used to make the pupil a participat- 
ing member in community affairs. 
These devices may 
services in community 
activities, membership on community 
committees undertaking problems for 
social improvement, and _ individual 
studies by pupils for their own educa 
tional advantages made possible by the 
cooperation of community agencies. 
Of all the many practical points ad 
vanced regarding the means of accom 
plishing the objectives of the Prosser 


include nonpaid 


projects and 


resolution, one of the most frequently 
emphasized was the utilization of lay 
groups in planning the program in con 
nection with community facilities. 


6. Areas of human experiences most often 
stressed. 

There was an expressed opinion that 
a “must” for the youth in this group 
would be industrial arts work as a phase 
of general education. It would be con- 
cerned with the materials, processes, and 
products of manufacture, and with the 
contribution of those engaged in indus 
try as well as the selection, purchase, 
use, and repair of the products of in- 
dustry as commonly found about the 
home’ and farm. While such 
would be largely manipulative in char 
acter, it would afford content of an in 
formative, technical, and social kind, 
contributing to complete living because 
it meets needs that are real and satisfies 


work 


impulses that are inherent. These 
learnings would come through the 
pupil’s experiences with tools and 


materials, and through his study of 
resultant conditions of life. 

Family life as an area in human ex- 
periences was emphasized for special 
attention in planning a program of life 
adjustment for this group of youth. 
It would deal with the family as a basic 
social institution and would treat such 
subjects as family economics, home plan 
ning, dietetics, and clothing. This in 
struction would serve both boys and 
girls alike. 

Health and physical fitness were al- 
ways suggested as essentials in the life- 
adjustment training of these youth and 
always drew unanimous approval. It 


was pointed out that planned activities 
in recreation should be a part of this 
program. 

Civic competence was especially em- 
The development of 
competence should include actual ex- 


phasized. civic 
periences not only as an appreciative 
user of community privileges but also 
as a participating member of social 
groups. The development of desirable 
social attitudes was listed as a pupil 
outcome. 

Mastery of language as a communica- 
tion tool was rated as of high impor 
tance. Along with language competence 
was indicated the value of good reading 
habits and interest in socializing types 
of literature. 

7. Work as a desirable educational expe- 
rience, 

There was repeated emphasis upon 
the necessity of providing a supervised 
program of work experience as part of 
the life-adjustment training needed by 
many of the individuals in the group. 
It was expressed as an opinion of 
the Conferences that work experience 
should be correlated with school activi- 
ties and generally made a part of the 
school program. The point was made 
that it might well be a part of an ex- 
tended school service—covering more 
months of the year—as well as a pro- 
gram on school-released time. Diversi- 
fied occupations were one type of work 
experience named as desirable for some 
pupils in this group. 


8. Broadening pupil experiences. 

Emphasis was placed upon broaden- 
ing pupil experiences, both in school and 
out of school, which would meet the im- 
perative needs of boys and girls as indi 
viduals, as members of a family, as 
workers on a job, and as participat- 
and contributing citizens in a 
community. 


Specifically it was pointed out that 


ing 


citizenship adjustment should largely be 
acquired through citizenship activities, 
that science studies and experimenta- 
tions should be carried beyond the 
physical boundaries of the school into 
the outside world thereby providing 
real laboratory experiences, that health 
instruction and physical fitness be de- 
veloped in connection with living ex- 
periences, and that worthy home mem- 
bership be achieved through functional 


experiences. The school would partici- 


pate in such experiences by providing 
adequate for 
supervisory services; and the selection 


instruction, visitations 
and direction of projects to be under- 
taken for educational purposes. 
9, Broadening school administrative units, 
Frequently in the the 
need for broadening school administra- 


conferences 


tion units so as to prov ide an expanded 
and enriched program of offerings was 
The 
secondary schools, suffering as they do 
funds, curriculum offer- 


mentioned. great number of smal] 
from limited 
ings, pupil activities that can be super- 
vised, and a local public attitude which 
too frequently is found to be adverse to 
the development of comprehensive pro- 
grams, were held to be a major problem 
in providing life-adjustment programs 
in many places. 

10. Pupil personnel services. 

There that 
pupil personnel services are an essential 


was general agreement 


for the successful operation of a pro- 
gram for the life adjustment of the per- 
sons with which the Prosser resolution 
It was stated that there 
should be a counseling service with com- 


is concernhes l. 


petent personnel (a) to aid each indi- 
vidual to interpret his interests, needs, 
abilities, and opportunities; (6) to plan 
with him a feasible program that ac- 
cords with sound educational principles, 
and (c) to give continuous services that 
will aid the pupil to carry successfully 
his educational program and on its com- 
pletion to make a successful transition 
to adult-life situations. 

It was stressed that no guidance pro- 
gram for the objective of the Resolution 
would be complete without definite pro- 
visions for reaching those who are no 
longer in full-time attendance at school. 


Possible Desirable Next Steps 
Sometime during the five 
conferences questions like these arose: 
What is to be done after these regional 
Is there to bea 
national conference? Will the Office 
of Education give continued leadership 
to this cause? What are the feasible 
next steps? Of the many proposals and 
suggestions, I can only indicate briefly 


each of 


conferences are over? 


a few upon which there was always full 
agreement. 

1. The Commissioner is urged to call 
on the Prosser 
and at as early 


a national conference 
resolution during 1947 
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a date as is possible. This should in- 
clude leaders both from the lay groups 
and from education. 

Y. The work schedules of specialists 
in the Office should be adjusted so that 
studies, which would be of value in 
planning the national conference and 
in preparing a report for its consider- 
ation, may be mace. 

8. Short ly after the national confer- 
for general distribution 


ence a report 


should be prepared. This would be not 
merely a summary of the national con- 
ference, but would be a statement cov- 
ering suggestions relative to programs, 
policies, and other points on the agenda 
of all conferences which have been de- 
veloped up to the present time. It 
should be especially suggestive to all 
schools relative to the realization of the 
Prosser resolution. 

4. The Office should make an effort 
to secure an agreement with some 
schools, the Office functioning in a con- 
sultative capacity, to try out features 
designed to serve better those youth 
with whom the resolution is concerned. 
Bulletins which report both the proces- 
ses and the results should be issued by 
the Office after several years of work 
and study. 

5. The Office should make an effort 
to stimulate both State and local edu- 
cational agencies to “carry the ball” 


for the Prosser resolution in their 
localities. 
6. Orderly and organized — effort 


should be made by educators and other 
groups to support the Commissioner’s 
program for an enlarged and ade- 
quately staffed Office of Education to 
the end that the Office can be in a posi- 
tion to exercise the leadership which 
the Nation’s schools rightly expect from 
their principal Office of Education. 
*: “ a * 

I value, more than I know how to 
voice, the opportunity which you have 
The fu- 


ture of Dr. Prosser’s vision of desirable 


extended to us this morning. 


life-adjustment education for the ma- 
jor portion of youth of 
secondary-school age not appropriately 


American 


served by vocational and college pre- 
paratory programs, rests with us all. 
You, whose major interest is vocational 
education, have contributions to make 
to the successful development of effec- 
tive programs for these vouth far in 
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excess of your numbers in relation to 
general education. Granted the contin- 
uance and perfection of the cooperative 
search for solutions which the Com- 
missioner has initiated in response to 
Dr. Prosser’s challenging resolution, the 
future is bright. I am confident that 
reasonably satisfactory solutions can 
then be found to this major problem 
facing secondary education and during 
our lifetimes. 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 
MEETING 


The National Council of Geography 
Teachers at its annual meeting in late 
December at Columbus, Ohio, elected 
Alfred H. Meyer of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, as president of the council for 
Clyde F. Kohn, of 


Northwestern University was reelected 


the coming year. 


secretary. 

The council is cooperating with the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
in the preparation of a yearbook deal- 
ing with the teaching of geography. 
The yearbook is scheduled to be pub- 
lished in 1948. 

Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, president 
emeritus, Clark University, addressing 
the meeting, indicated that science has 
annihilated space as far as communica- 
tion is concerned, and transportation 
between the most distant points is a 
matter of hours and days rather than 
weeks and months. The only barrier 
which now keeps peoples apart is ig- 
norance—and it is not possible to keep 
modern ignorant for long. 
Education must remove ignorance, and 


peoples 


good will and fair play must displace 
ill will and hatred, 

Chairman Poole, of the Committee 
on Geographic Education for World 
Understanding, stated that the com- 
mittee will strive to achieve these ob- 
jectives: (1) To consult with 
viduals, groups, and agencies desiring 


indi- 


assistance in working toward this goal; 
(2) to consider how geographic edu- 
cation can best contribute to this goal; 
(3) to suggest activities which the na- 
tional council may undertake to further 
the achievement of this goal, and (4) 
to keep in touch with other agencies 
working in this field. 

The chairman went on to explain that 
plans to divide the 


his committee 


United States into 6 to 10 regions and 
that in each of these regions, there will 
be organized a subcommittee on world 
understanding to work under the chair- 
manship of a member of the central 
To reach the widest pos- 
sible audience (adults as well as youth, 


committee. 


out-of-school groups as well as in-school] 
groups), the regional committees will 
use films, discussion groups, speakers, 
and the columns of the press. 

In one section it was pointed out that 
if geography is to be made functional in 
everyday life, the following goals need 
to be sought: 


(1) Pupils must be taught to observe accu- 


rately and to interpret what they have 
observed. 
made a theme 


which permeates all geographic experiences. 


(2) Conservation must be 

3) Constant use must be made of local, 
national, and world news as an approach to 
teaching geographic relationships and under- 
standings. 

(4) Pupils must achieve a greater degree 
of mastery of geographic tools such as globes, 
maps, charts, and U. 8S, Census Reports. 

(5) Pupils must be helped to understand 
the “whys and wherefores” of the region 
where they live, such as why people live as 
they do, and earn a living as they do. 
be focused on prin- 


(6) Instruction must 


and comparatively few concepts de- 
veloped at length rather than a variety of 


concepts developed inadequately. 


ciples, 


(7) The theme of world-mindedness must 
permeate all geographic experiences. 
of geography must them- 
selves understand the principles and concepts 
which they seek to teach. 


(8) Teachers 


In another section it was pointed out 
that the following concepts underlie 
effective thinking in the field of ge- 
ography and should be developed in the 
geography curriculum : 


(1) All human societies must establish 
workable connections with the land. 

(2) The more complex a culture becomes, 
the greater the number of its connections 
with the land and the more indirect these 
connections become. 

(3) An industrial society must be global 
in its scope. The welfare of a great indus- 
trial power depends on the achievement of 
higher standards of living for all peoples. 

(4) The significance of the world’s features 
depends on man and the uses he makes of 
them. For example, the region of the North 
Pole has become important, because it pro- 
vides short routes for air travel among the 
populous areas of North America, Europe, 
and Asia. 

(5) Physical and human 
significant, because political 
differences result from them. 


differences are 
and economic 

















Elementary and Secondary 
Schools Join in 
Adjustment Program 


by Elise H. Martens, Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth 


ee ELL, what do you think we 
should do about them?” 

It was a conference on one of the most 
serious problems facing elementary and 
secondary schools today: What shall 
we do to meet the educational and social 
needs of overage, slow-learning adoles- 
cent boys and girls who are out of place 
in the elementary school, yet who are 
unable to cope with standard high 
school work? Many approaches have 
been made in the effort to solve the 
problem, and this is the story of what 
one school system has been doing about 
it. 

At the conference were the assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction, 
the supervisor of upper elementary 
grades, the principal and two class- 
room teachers from a large elementary 
school, and the director of the division 
of special services in the city school 
system. They had been discussing just 
such a group of adolescents—some 25 
or 30 of them—who had accumulated in 
the sixth and seventh grades. Intellec- 
tually below normal, scholastically re- 
tarded, physically mature, they had be- 
come repressed, depressed, and op- 
pressed to such an extent that they were 
waiting only for their sixteenth birth- 
days, when they could shake the dust of 
the schoolgrounds from their shoes. 
Worse still, they had become resentful, 
ill-behaved, and ready to strike at the 
society which was failing them. Their 
classroom teachers, deeply concerned, 
were now insisting that something be 
done. 

“I am convinced,” said the principal, 
“that the only thing to do is to or- 
ganize one or two special groups for 
these young people for at least part 
time. We must give them an incentive 
to learn. And the only way we can do 

2The basic material for this article was fur- 
nished by Ruth McShane, Principal, Colton School, 


and Carmelita Janvier, Director, Division of Spe 
cial Services, New Orleans Public Schools. 


that 
periences that will appeal to their ado- 
lescent interests and still be in keeping 
with their limited ability. They can’t 
possibly get the individual attention 
they need in a class of 35 or 40 pupils, 
and, besides, they resent being with 
children so much younger than they 


are.” 
The Plan 
After considerable discussion, the 


project was launched. Intelligence and 
achievement tests were used to help 
analyze capacities and progress, parents 
were called into conference, home con- 
ditions and other environmental factors 
were studied, a thumbnail sketch was 
made of each pupil, and a chart was 
devised for recording his educational, 
and emotional growth. The 
psychological specialists and the visit- 
ing teachers of the school system did 
much to secure and compile these 
needed data. The principal explained 
the purpose of the new program to 
pupils and their parents. Three par- 
ents refused to permit their children to 
be enrolled in any kind of special 
group. That was in 1942. Today 
there is a waiting list. 


social, 


The two classes organized were a 
from the beginning. The 
teachers selected for the project, with 
the assistance of supervisory personnel, 
planned an adjusted curriculum; this 
included the minimum essentials of 
academic work, greatly enriched by ex- 
periences in homemaking, music, man- 
ual arts, citizenship activities, and 
community service. Work was planned 
for each pupil on his own level of 
ability, and his individual progress 
was a matter of greatest importance. 
Clinical instruction in reading helped 
to bridge the most serious difficulties. 
The neighborhood high-school princi- 
pal and the principals of boys’ and 


success 


is to offer them worth-while ex-. 


girls’ trade schools were interested in 
the project. With their cooperation, 
special arrangements were made for 
some pupils to study selected subjects 
at high school during the morning, and 
to return to Colton School in the after- 
noon. As a result, a new dignity was 
attached to work, sixteenth 
birthdays came and went, and in Janu- 
ary 1946, eight students in the group 
were more than 16 years old and four 
were more than 17. Some of them 
are now attending high school all day, 

The change in the pupils, even dur- 
ing the first months, was remarkable, 
Smiles and happiness replaced sullen 
and belligerent looks. There was no 
hiding or slinking away, no chips on 
the shoulders; but, as one pupil said, 
“School is so happy now.” In fact, 
the group has become so popular that 
two girls who were above average in 
achievement in the grades 
threatened “to quit Colton” when the 
principal refused them admission to the 


school 


regular 


special class. 


Some of the Pupils 

Bob, Joe, Floyd, and Ralph were four 
of the original pupils that caused all 
this concern. ‘They were tall and heay- 
ily built, slow and wise cracking, rebel- 
ling against the necessity of being in the 
same class with 11- and 12-year-olds, 
Transferred to the special class, with 
other boys their own age and size, they 
became important members of the 
school community, alert, polite, helpful, 
and eager to work and serve. They 
made progress and, after a year anda 
half in the special class, were among 
those given the privilege of attending 
the neighborhood high school in the 
morning and of returning to Colton in 
the afternoon for eighth grade work. 

The records of these boys at high 
school were gratifying, their grades 
ranging from 70 to 90 percent in terms 
of the school’s marking system. At the 
end of another year they were trans 
ferred to a trade school, where they are 
now studying refrigeration, metal work, 
carpentry, and plumbing, respectively. 

In September 1946, Thomas B. et 
tered Colton but attended irregularly. 
After repeated reprimands, an investi- 
gation revealed that his parents were 
separated. He had lived with his 
mother, but rebelled when she gave him 
$10 or $12 every Saturday night and 
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told him not to return until Monday. 
He refused to continue to live under the 
same roof with her because “I knew she 
had those Saturdays and 
Sundays.” 

He went to live with his father, who 
has a fishing camp. Mr. B. was strict. 
Both the boy and father have 
tempers. Each resented the other. 
Thomas left his father’s home and was 
living alone in an apartment, doing his 
own housekeeping. When questioned 
about firlances, he admitted that he had 
collected his mother’s rent, unknown to 
her, and had kept the money. ‘The mat- 
ter was considered at length, and he was 
offered a “break”—the special class— 
he mended his ways and 
He 
accepted the challenge and is working 
hard to complete the eighth grade in 
June 1947. His teacher says he is es- 
pecially interested in stocks and bonds, 
and that it is now difficult to give him 
enough work to keep him busy. He says 
he is going to high school. 

Nora E. is the girl who found school 
“so happy now” after years of discour- 
agement, failure, and repression. She, 
too, had an opportunity to combine high 
school with elementary school until the 
time came when she was accepted by the 
high school as a regular student. Here 
her fields of study were carefully se- 
lected and individual help was given 
her in mastering needed skills. In June 
1946 her average grade in homemaking 
and allied subjects was almost 80 per- 
cent. 

None of these pupils will likely “set 
the world on fire” with accomplish- 
ments of genius. But neither will any 
of them, it is hoped, set the world—or 
the community—on fire with acts of 
malice. If the special adjustment pro- 
gram devised for them has helped to 
prevent delinquency, and to make of 
them reasonably adejuate citizens in 
their relationships to themseives and to 
other people, it will have served a 
worthy purpose. 


men on 


his 


provided 
earned his way after school hours. 


Factors of Success 

There have been changes of teachers of 
the special group; there have been war- 
time shortages of materials with which 
to work; and there have been many 
other problems in carrying on this 
project. Moreover, those who are im- 
mediately responsible for its initiation 
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believe that it is but the beginning of 
a much more extensive program that 
should reach into every section of the 
city. However, with all the problems 
and limitations attendant upon it, there 
has been apparent a high degree of suc- 
cess in making educational experiences 
fit the requirements of slow-learning, 
disgruntled, and rebellious adolescents. 
This success is attributed in large part 
to the following factors: 

1. The teachers themselves wanted to 
meet the needs of their pupils. 

2. The principals of the elementary 
school, the neighborhood high school, 
and the boys’ and girls’ trade schools 
were all ready to work together. 

3. The cooperation of various de- 
partments in the school system, as well 
as of parents, was enlisted from the 
beginning, and services were coordi- 
nated in the most effective manner 
possible. 

4. Each pupil was studied as a per- 
sonality with possibilities as well as 
with limitations, and his environmental 
background was related to the school 
situation. 

5. A curriculum was designed in 
terms of the pupils’ capacities and in- 
terests; and the fact was recognized 
that for some it would be terminal, 
while for others it would lead to full- 
time high-school or trade-school work. 

6. The special class was not an iso- 
lated group, but was an integral part of 
the school community, with the pupils 
taking part in-school activities and 
often assuming positions of leadership. 

7. The school experience was related 
to the not-too-distant vocational ad- 
justment of the individual pupil. 

8. The teachers of the special groups 
were selected because of their ability to 
teach, to interest, and to inspire youth; 
to hold before each pupil definite goals 
of achievement and yet, in doing so, to 
keep the schedule flexible; and to apply 
educational experiences to the pupils’ 
out-of-school life. 

9. The fundamental principle was ac- 
cepted that real success in life is based 
upon personal adjustment as much as, 
if not more than, upon scholastic 
achievement. 

On December 17, 1946, a mother of 
one of the boys enrolled in the special 
group wrote to the principal of Colton 
School : 


It is at Christmas time, I believe, more than 
at any other time of the year, that we count 
our blessings and look around us to find our 
own special ones. 

I am thinking now of Miss P.’s class at 
Colton. ... It is such a help to school-age 
children that can’t learn from books, to 
know there is still another way to make a 
place for themselves in the world. 

This important class helps to make good 
citizens of our children instead of 
It will help bring out am- 
bitions in these children that may otherwise 
go unnoticed. I believe this because I have 
seen it happen. After a few months in this 
class, my son... was enrolled in a good 
trade school. He is happy and content and 
busy. He is learning something worth while. 
He is doing well. I am proud of him. 

I am grateful, and I am sure every mother 
is who has children in this group. 


honest 
delinquents. ... 


No doubt this mother would echo the 
words of the pupil, Carl B., when he 
said: “I think there should be more 
schools with a special class like this in 
the city and in other cities and States.” 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OFFICERS 


AT THE annual meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations, held in Washington, 
D. C., in conjunction with the sixty-first 
annual meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Julio del Toro, University of Michigan ; 
vice president, Stephen A. Freeman, 
Middlebury College; secretary-treas- 
urer, Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington University. William S. 
Hendrix, Ohio State University, suc- 
ceeds Henri C. Olinger, New York 
University, as managing editor of the 
Modern Language Journal; and Ste- 
phen L. Pitcher, of the St. Louis public 
schools, succeeds Ferdinand Di Bartolo, 
of the Buffalo, N. Y., public schools, as 
business manager of the Journal. 

The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Slavonic and Eastern European 
Languages was admitted to the Federa- 
tion, which now includes the regional 
or State associations of modern foreign 
language teachers of New England, the 
Middle States, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the Central West 
and South, as well as the American 
Associations of Teachers of French, 
Teachers of German, Teachers of Ital- 
ian, and Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese. 











ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 





News Notes from State Departments 
of Education 


Ca.irorn1a.—While Helen Heffernan 
is in Japan serving on General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff with responsibility for 
elementary education, Bernard Lons 
dale is acting chief of the Division of 
Elementary Education. He 
that sectional 
principals and of elementary super- 
visors are working on the problem, 
Characteristics of a Good Elementary 
School. 
chosen by the Association of State 
Directors of Elementary Education for 
study during the current year. 


reports 


groups of element ary 


This is one of the six problems 


Micnican.—At the fall meeting of 
the Michigan Conference of Grade 
Supervisors held in Flint in early De- 
cember, the group discussed character- 
istics of a good elementary school. <A 
staff member of the elementary division 
of the U. S. Office of Education par- 
ticipated in the meeting. 

Ont0o.—The State supervisors’ group 
at its fall meeting sponsored a State- 
wide study of the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the elementary school. This 
study has constituted one of the major 
projects for the winter. It is expected 
that this experience will clarify the 
thinking of teachers with reference toa 
functional approach to the teaching of 
mathematics. 

Radio station WOSU at Ohio State 
University is broadcasting a series of 
‘programs that have been prepared by 
various divisions of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. programs 
are broadcast regularly every Friday 
night at 6:30. Transcriptions made 
early in the week are used for the 
broadcast. The program on elementary 
education broadcast twice from 
Columbus, twice from Cleveland, and is 
available for loan to other towns and 
cities within the State. 


These 


was 


Camping and Outdoor Education 


“The values of camping and outdoor 
education have been recognized by lead- 
ing American educators. But mere 
recognition does not bring these values 


24 


School adminis- 
learn the 


to American youth. 
trators and teachers must 
methods whereby this type of educa- 
tion can be implemented.” With this 
as a sort of preamble, National Camp 
invited a group of educators to a con- 
ference at the camp last summer to 
discuss ways and means of providing 
more and better camping and outdoor 
education as a regular part of the 
school curriculum. The report of the 
conference has been issued by National 
Camp, Life Camps, Inc., as their No- 
vember 1946 issue of Extending Edu- 
cation. 

Divided into three parts, it analyzes 
the problems and outlines guiding prin- 
ciples related to three basic issues: 
(1) What is the place of outdoor and 
camping experiences in American edu- 
cation? (2) How can camping and 
outdoor education be integrated into 
teacher education? and (3) How can 
public support for camping and out- 
door education be developed so it can 
be extended to more American youth? 

The report should be helpful to 
teachers who are seeking to provide 
out-of-door experiences for their pupils, 
to administrators who anticipate pro- 
viding facilities such as camps, gar- 
dens, farms, parks, or play areas as 
part of the school plant, to community 
groups that wish to assist schools in 
some specific and tangible ways, and to 
teacher-training institutions which al- 
ways bear so much responsibility for 
facilitating new movements in educa- 


tion. 


Safety Education 


Staff members of the U. S. Office of 
Education have been responsible for a 
number of activities in the field of 
safety. These include planning and 
carrying out a working conference on 
fire prevention education at the ele- 
mentary school level which resulted in 
a publication entitled, A Curriculum 
Guide to Fire Safety. This publica- 
tion is designed to show what children 
themselves can do with guidance in the 
field of fire prevention. The National 
Fire Protection Association states that 


10 children of elementary school age 
and under are burned to death each 
day of every year. Members of the 
Working Conference are continuing to 
serve with an Office representative as a 
Committee on Fire Prevention in Ele- 
mentry Schools of the NFPA. 

Over a period of several years assist- 
ance has been given to the American 
Automobile Association in reviewing 
safety education lessons, in making 
awards to school safety patrols, in con- 
tributing descriptions and designs of 
play equipment for community devel- 
opment of Back-Yard Play Yards 
suitable and safe for young children, 
and in judging the National Contest 
for School Safe ty Posters. 

The Office was represented on a Joint 
Committee of the Association for 
Childhood Education and the National 
Commission for Safety Education to 
prepare the bulletin, Growing Up 
Safely, designed for teachers of young 
children. 

The Director of the Elementary Di- 
vision served as secretary of the section 
on elementary education of the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference 
held last spring and in that capacity 
assisted in the preparation of the report 
for elementary education. 


Conference-Workshop in 
Elementary Science 


Stanford University, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education, will 
conduct a Conference-Workshop in 
Elementary School Science on the Stan- 
ford University campus from July 7 to 
12. Morning hours will be devoted to 
lectures and discussions, afternoon pe- 
riods to group discussions and work on 
individual problems. Regularly ad- 
mitted students may register for a 
maximum of three quarter units of 
credit. 

The conference will be open (without 
fee) to teachers, supervisors, principals, 
members of teacher training institu- 
tions, and any others interested. Op- 
portunities will include consideration of 
such problems as: curriculum construe- 
tion, program planning, organization of 
teaching units, selecting activities, eval- 
uating results, choosing materials of 
instruction, use of audio-visual aids, 
and similar problems. 
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There will be opportunity for par- 
ticipants to examine and use experi- 
mental apparatus commonly used in the 
elementary schools and for individual 
teachers to improve their own subject 


matter background. 


A New Professional Organization 


At the first meeting of The American 
Association for Gifted Children, held in 
New York City, November 21, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Honorary 
President, Charles Coburn; President, 
Harold F. Clark; Vice President, W. 
Carson Ryan; Secretary, Pauline Wil- 
liamson; Treasurer, Ruth Strang; 
Counsel, Joseph H. Collins. 

The newly formed organization is a 
membership corporation and has as its 
purpose to recognize, appreciate, and 
stimulate creative work among gifted 
children. Members of the Association 
will foster the development of a clearer 
appreciation of the possibilities and 
capabilities of gifted children and pro- 
mote plans to further their interests. 
Dr. Clark announced that the program 
will encourage public sentiment in favor 
of plans to recognize gifted children at 
an early stage and to promote their 
welfare. 


Health Education Programs 


Considerable new material in health 
education of interest to the elementary 
school teacher is being published by 
State departments. Los Angeles has 
graphic, clearty defined pro- 
for the third and 
the State of Minnesota 
has published a new bulletin that con- 


put out a 
gram of activities 


fourth grades: 


tains health material in a concise form. 
A group project of health and child 
development for the elementary schoo] 
teachers of Orange, Tex., is built around 
the philosophy that wholesome, desir- 
able, and satisfying child growth and 
development is the major objective 
underlying every phase, every activity 
of the the 
Orange Elementary School. 


instructional program in 


Publication Packets 


A Packet Service to State Directors 
of Elementary Education from the U. 
S. Office of Education was inaugurated 
last spring. The packets include bulle- 
tins, leaflets, and other materials relat- 
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ing to elementary school programs and 
currently issued by State departments 
of education, professional organiza- 
tions, the U. S. Office of Education, and 
other sources. 

Contents of the last packet included 
curriculum related to the 
teaching of reading, efficient everyday 
living, teaching films, air age, safety, 
fire protection and intergroup educa- 
tion, and public relations for teachers. 
Items from a State curriculum guiding 
committee were also included. Nine 
States, the Association for Childhood 
Education, and the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the NEA, 
in addition to the Office of Education, 
contributed materials for the packet. 


materials 


Special Education Meeting 


State Directors and Supervisors of 
Special Education will hold a 1-day 
meeting, March 3, in the auditorium of 
the Board of Education Administration 
Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Schools Serve Children 
After School Hours 


Reports received from several schools 
reveal interesting features and trends 
in planning their extended school pro- 
grams. <A program of supervised after- 
school activities, with some schools hold- 
ing Saturday sessions, is conducted in 
an increasing number of communities 
by local school authorities. Boards of 
education consider expenditures for 
these services a practical and construc- 
tive approach to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Madison, Wis.—Conducts an exten- 
sive community center program in its 
school buildings beginning in early No- 
vember and continuing 20 weeks. Ten 
school buildings were open on Saturdays 
last year and approximately 3,600 chil- 
dren attended these centers. Seventeen 
supervised playgrounds are open from 
June to September with a regular at- 
tendance of 8,500 children. 

St. Louis, Mo—Announced during 
the fall of 1946 that the board of edu- 
cation had made funds available to pay 
the teachers who supervised after-school 
activities. Formerly teachers had vol- 
unteered their services and no coordi- 
nated plan was made to have the 
The 


program available to all schools. 


program this year includes a variety of 
activities for both boys and girls in 
after-school hours during the school 
year, with participation open to all ele- 
mentary grades. The only question 
raised thus far has been why such a 
program was not started sooner. 
Seattle, Wash—Twenty schools are 
now conducting recreation programs 
after school and with a number of Sat- 
urday offerings. Aggregate attendance 
records were kept of the 1945-46 pro- 
gram which show that 36,236 boys and 
18,816 girls participated during a 12- 
week period from March to June. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—The superintend- 
ent’s report states that the board of edu- 
is making plans to provide 
greater use of school facilities. New 
buildings are being planned in order 
that such facilities as the gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, shops, and art rooms will 
be readily accessible without opening 
At present, con- 


cation 


the entire building. 
siderable expense is involved in using 
school buildings after school hours, and 
school funds are not sufficient to permit 
wide use of the facilities. 


Loan Exhibit 


The Picture-Story Summary of Nu- 
trition Education in the Elementary 
School (Terre Haute Workshop, 1944) 
is still available for loan to teachers 
colleges, public schools, and professional 
organizations for payment of return 
postage. Set up as a nine-panel accor- 
dion folded chart, it is useful as a basis 
for discussing, “What constitutes good 
nutrition education in the elementary 
school?” Write Elementary Education 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C., for an applica- 
tion blank. 


Health and Physical Education 


A workshop conference on health and 
physical education in the elementary 
schools will be held in Memphis, Tenn., 
March 12, 13, and 14. This is being 
sponsored jointly by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Representatives from 
the 13 Southern States have been invited 
to participate. Bess Goodykoontz, Di- 
rector of the Elementary Division, will 
open the conference on March 12. 











Cooperative Planning for the Childs Health 


This is the last article in a series on 
Health Education for the Elementary 
School, contributed by Helen M. Man- 
ley, Health Instruction and Physical 
Education. 


IS the first day of school. Mary, 

5, is skipping along at her mother’s 
side. She is a strong, well-nourished 
child; she has had her immunization 
shots; and she knows the kindergarten 
teacher, whom she met last spring at a 
party for the new children. Mary feels 
secure; mother is with her, too, and will 
leave her when she is enrolled. The 
building is bright and cheerful; there is 
lots of space in which to play and work, 
and cots are folded in the corner, for 
resting. Everyone is pleasant. 

Janet is entering the same school ; she 
has just moved in from the country. 
Her parents are dead and she is living 
with her grandparents. They moved to 
town so Janet could enter a good school. 
They want the best for Janet but don’t 
know exactly what the best is. Janet 
is a mouth-breather, squints a great deal, 
and wasn’t in town for the summer 
health round-up program. The teacher, 
with the aid of the school nurse and 
visiting teacher, will soon have con- 
ferences with Grandma, and Janet will 
get rid of her adenoids, get glasses, per- 
haps, and be immunized against the dis- 
eases that may threaten her and her lit- 
tle friends. 

Jimmy, 12, starts to school again—to 
one more different school. He has gone 
to a different school every year, and one 
year he changed twice; his parents are 
share croppers. Jimmy is the oldest and 
there are five other school-age children 
in the family. Their thin, ill-nourished 
bodies can hardly drag the mile and a 
half to the little red schoolhouse. There 
is no schwol nurse here, no nutrition pro- 
gram, and no bright 
Jimmy cannot see the blackboard. He 
is in the third grade again and he towers 
over the others in his grade. The small- 
est ones can read better than he can. 
He hates school. He remembers the gay 
music and laughter in the little tavern 
where he went to “fetch” his father last 
week. He’d take the money and go 
there, and maybe he’d find out how to 
get away from home and have fun. 


school room. 


Johnny is starting to school, too. He 
and his brothers and sisters live in two 
dark rooms in the alley behind Papa’s 
junk shop. His little sister Mary was 
cross and red-faced yesterday so Mama 
gave her castor oil and carried her while 
she helped Papa sort the junk. Last 
evening the public health nurse came, 
and thought Mary might have polio. 
Johnny was an important person when 
he arrived at school. The nurse smiled 
at him and told him to come to see her 
every morning. The new teacher, too, 
knew all about him. 

The health of the elementary school 
child is important; it is important to the 
child, to his family, and to every person 
who ever touches the life of that child. 
It is not solely a home, school, or com- 
munity job; but it is a 24-hour assign- 
ment in each agency that affects the liv- 
ing of that child. In previous articles, 
the importance of the child’s medical 
examination, service, school 
environment, and curriculum were 
If, however, a millennium 
were quickly reached, and each child 


school 
stressed. 


had his remedial defects discovered and 
corrected, if all children with irremedial 
handicaps were well cared for, and if the 
ideal school environment and curric- 
ulum were achieved, our goal of having 
all children permanently healthy would 
still not be reached. Fir the child will 
not remain healthy unless all the forces 
which affect his living out of school are 
kept in tune with this imagined perfect 
school program. The opposite situation 
is also true. All forces other than the 
school may be doing a constructive job 
for the child’s health while the school— 
with its crowded classrooms; its nervous 
excitement from grades, promotions, or 
a nagging teacher; and its strain of poor 
seating or lighting—may be counteract- 
ing the work of the other agencies. 
Planning the health education of 
children must be a cooperative under- 
taking. Because health is concerned 
with the total growth and development 
of the child, all forces which influence 
that growth and development must work 
together. In the cases of Mary and 
Janet, we see the close coordination of 
home, school, and community; while 
Jimmy has little to give him joy in liv- 


ing or a reason for right doing. Johnny 
is getting little help from his home in 
the alley, but the community protects its 
citizens from communicable diseases 
by providing nurses in the home and 
school. 

In large communities there are often 
many professional groups that concern 
themselves health. Sometimes, 
too, several of these depend on public 
financial support. Each will undoubt- 
edly have a distinct and important con- 
tribution to make to the health of the 
school child, but the taxpayer should be 
assured that there is no duplication of 
effort, and that each child is getting a 
complete program of health education, 
In addition to the home, the agencies 
usually concerned are the public health 
department, the public schools, social 
service agencies, youth agencies, and the 
fields of medicine and nursing. 

An organization which has been suc- 
cessfully used to synchronize efforts in 
health has been called the Community 
Health Council. This might be set up 
in a large town as a city health council; 
if the town is too small for such an or- 
ganization, a county health council 
could be formed. The health council 
would represent all groups: The city 
officials, the public health department, 
the public schools, the parochial schools, 


with 


the medical and dental professions, fra- 

ternal and service organizations, busi- 

ness, industry, and farm groups. This 

council would learn the health prob- 

lems in its particular area, and each 

group would help in the solution of the 

problems. Such a city-wide council, 

for instance, might work on problems 

such as: 

1. The summer round-up program of immuni- 
zation 

2. Health examinations for the children 

8. A bulletin informing the citizens on what 
is being done in the town and in the 
schools on health 


_ 


. A school dental program 
Chest X-rays 


. Clean-up campaigns 


nN 


~ «© 
oe ~~ 


. Baby clinics 


o- 


. Prenatal clinics 


© 


. Premarriage forum 

10. Adult education program 
11. Recreation 

12, Extended school services 
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Such a community program would be 
coordinated with the school and home 
through the school health council. The 
chairman of the school health council 
would be represented on the community 
health council. The school health coun- 
cil in a small school system would have 
on it a representative from each school 
(in a large system there would be repre- 
sentatives from district. of the 
city), several parents, a member of the 


each 


school board, and representatives from 
the various departments concerned with 
health—school 
instruction, physical education, nutri- 


health services, health 


tion, and custodian. 
In turn, each school would have its 
health council. 
Council Organization 


Community Health Council 


of schools, Mr. 


Representative 
Brown, Assistant Superin- 
tendent 


School Health Council—Mr. Brown, Chair- 
man; Representative from Washington 
School, Miss Smith 

Washington School Health Council—Miss 
Smith, Chairman 


The representative, Miss Smith from 
Washington School, will be chairman 
of the Washington School Health Coun- 
cil. Membership here would include 
several teachers (all, if the school were 
not too large), several parents, the cus- 
todian, the chairman of the lunch pro- 
gram, the 
students. ‘The council at Washington 
School will discover the health problems 
in that school; if they can be solved 
through the the parents will 
bring them to the attention of the 


P.T. A. 


school nurse, and several 


home, 


[f they involve several schools 


or an administrative decision, Miss 
Smith will take them to the school 
council for action. 


Illustration One—Washington 


School has a cafeteria. The garbage 
cans, kept in the back of the school near 


the playgrounds, are frequently left un- 
covered. ‘This is discussed at the health 


council; the representative from the 
afeteria feels that the responsibility is 
hot with her helpers but with the type 
of garbage-pail lids. It seems impossi- 
ble to get new lids: 


bought 


the large cans are 
the office. 
Miss Smith brought this problem to the 
school council; there it was discovered 
that Lincoln School had tight lids, but 
that they had been lost after several 
Weeks and so, using makeshifts, their 


through business 
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Dental Clinic. 


problem was similar to that of Wash- 
ington School. Jefferson School, too, 
The fault here 
seemed to be with the garbage collec- 


was having troubles. 
tors. The tight lids were too much 
trouble, and so they were thrown away 
or bent out of shape by the garbage 
men. 

Mr. Brown brought the problem up 
in the community council. In the dis- 
cussion it was discovered that in some 
areas there was only a weekly collec- 
The whole problem of garbage 
studied, and 


tion. 


disposal was reviewed, 
solved. 

Illustration Two—Washington 
School had broken into several 
times. Last month all the north win- 


Last week end the 


been 


dows were broken. 
building was again entered and the cul- 
prits found. They came in first to play 
basketball, broke the window to get in, 
then the equipment door to get a 
basketball. After playing awhile they 
got hungry, went to the cafeteria, broke 
other locks, and got some ice cream. 
One boy didn’t like his teacher so they 
decided to upset her room. Yes; some 
of them had broken the north windows, 
too; they started throwing at the cor- 
ner stone, but someone hit a window 
and that pane became the target; of 
course other windows were hit by the 
less skilled. This problem was taken 
to the school health council; similar 


“goings-on” were prevalent in other 
The matter was taken up at 
the community health council. Town 
X is now a show spot for an excellent 
recreation program; schoolhouses are 
lighted at night and they are open on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

The home, the school, and the com- 
munity have responsibilities in health 
planning. No child should be as hand- 
icapped as Jimmy is; no community can 
afford to let the Jimmys go the ‘way 
For many years 
America has affirmed its belief in the 
strength of unity; only by the fine co- 
operation of all agencies that have a 
vital interest in the life of Jimmy may 
we ultimately give each child a func- 
tional health education program. 


schools. 


this one was headed. 


Inter-American 
(From page 4) 

A newsletter entitled School Services 
was distributed to cooperating schools 
to keep them informed about the serv- 
ices of the center which, in addition to 
visits from the counselors included the 
loan of materials and individual confer- 
ences. A spring conference on inter- 
American education was held for com- 
munity groups and teachers in the vi- 
cinity of the college. The conference 
included discussion meetings, lectures 
by specialists, and a Spanish dance 
recital. 
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in Texas 

Opportunity for students to learn to 
teach Spanish-speaking children has 
long been a recognized need in commu- 
nities where there are many Spanish- 
speaking citizens. The Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College at San 
Marcos organized a center to encourage 
such opportunities. There the South- 
side School, which is located in a Mex- 
ican-American community of around 
2,000, is open to student observers. 
Teachers and community are working 
together to improve the school and its 
program. 

Instruction is based on individual and 
local needs. The 
lunch to all who wish it, and a bottle of 
milk for each primary child every morn- 
ing. Nutrition is taught at all levels. 
For social studies, a curriculum guide 
or basic outline was developed to meet 
the needs of the children. “Will this 
activity improve life for this child in 
this community?” was the criterion for 
selecting projects and subject matter. 

Principal and teachers consult with 


sche ol serves noon 


teachers of neighboring schools and 


with others who wish to know more 
about the work of the school. 


an all-day Saturday session to which 


One year 


teachers of neighboring schools might 
come for observation and consultation 
with teachers, parents, and children was 
a contribution of the school. 

Publications developed at Southside 
have been printed for distribution by 
the college on request. Other publica- 
tions from this center were duplicated 
by the U. S. Office of Education and 
may be secured from the Division of 
International Educational Relations. 

In San Antonio, Incarnate Word Col- 
lege serves Our Lady of Guadalupe 
School and other parochial schools at- 
tended by Spanish-speaking children. 
A part of the service which received 
emphasis in the inter- American, project 
was demonstration teaching. For this 
purpose in 1944, a group of beginning 
pupils who could not speak English 
were given a program of nonreading 
activities. The next year many began 
reading with ease. Compared inform- 
ally with pupils who were taught to 
read without the background of non- 
reading experience, this group showed 
marked social development, poise, and 
ability to cooperate. 


Student teachers who participated in 
the demonstration apparently gained 
appreciation of the Spanish-speaking 
child. They understand his language 
handicap and have acquired ability in 
studying his social and economic envi- 
ronment. In-service teachers expressed 
satisfaction with the opportunity to 
learn modern techniques. 


In Washington State 

Inter-American education here is a 
part of the State curriculum program. 
The program is planned in such a way 
that team of specialists 
schools in western Washington; an- 
other, central Washington; and a third, 
eastern Washington. Work of the visit- 
ing team in western Washington in 1945 
is typical of the work of allteams. The 


one visits 


team consisted of a college professor of 
curriculum and administration; a high- 
school language teacher; a high-school 
art teacher; a university physical edu- 
cation instructor; and the chairman of 
the of the 
State office of public instruction. 


inter-American program 
A day was given to the work in each 


Team members first visited 


Then they held conferences or 


town. 

classes. 
taught demonstration classes, according 
to the desires of the teachers and the 
students. For example, after observing 
and talking with teachers about art in- 
struction, the art specialist taught a 
sixth grade for observation of several 
teachers and the principal. She had 
been asked to help the children break 
of 


cramped drawings of pictures, and in- 


up their practice making tiny 
stead to push into big, free sketches with 
expressive line and color. Her plan in- 
cluded helping the children to draw 
large, to fill in space, to make objects 
stand out from the background, to use 
originality and imagination in illustra- 
tions for inter-American phases of the 
An illustration for the 


Amazon jungle was chosen as the sub- 


social st udies. 


ject and she and the children together 
worked out a number of imaginative 
crayon paintings to show what each one 
thought the jungle must be like. Other 
team members worked in a similar way. 
The team compared experiences and dis- 
cussed ways of meeting the requests of 
teachers visited. 


In Illinois 


+ ~ \ . + . + 
National College of Education, Evan- 


ston, in cooperation with New Trier , 


High School, formed a center of jp. 
ter-American service for the vicinity, 
A steering committee helps plan team 
Visits and other services for neighboring 
schools. Two meetings of the committee 
are held each year, one to plan the work, 
the other to summarize, evaluate, and 
for furthering the 


suggestions 


make 
project. ‘Teachers are invited to come 
to the center. consult with team mem- 
inter-American 
and 


bers, visit classes in 


activities, and examine borrow 
materials. 

Other activities for visitors included 
an open house in the spring; assembly 
programs coordinating the work of art, 
music integration, and physical educa- 
tion departments; trips through two 
museum exhibits: cafeteria meals with 
some Spanish dishes served; and ob- 
servation of classes in art, music, social] 
studies, and Spanish life and history, 
An news bulletin, entitled 


Inter-American News, is 


occasional 


Education 


published. In the spring of 1945 a 
large conference on inter-American 
education to which teachers, super- 


visors, and administrators were invited 
was especially effective. 

A summary of desirable outcomes of 
the center’s program includes: 

Growing interest in the other Amer- 
icas; more realistic, less romantic, ap- 
proach; greater use of community re- 
sources: of Latin-American 
subject matter in regular curriculum; 
in number of students who 
learn to speak Spanish; more citizens 
Latin American, 
more teachers 


addition 
Increase 


interested in things 
such as books and films; 
placing emphasis in Latin-American 
study on significant problems and rela- 
tionships rather than on superficial dif- 


ferences in ways of living 


In Kansas 
Winfield Puble Schools operated a 
of education 


with services available to teachers of 


center inter-American 


| 
| 


neighboring schools on request, and to | 


Kansas State teachers colleges. Most 
of the pupils in the schools are English 
speaking. In Winfield, the first semes 
ter was used by the local schools for 


i 


planning and getting started on inter: | 
mee 


American work, and in developing ma- 

terials which would be used in the e% 

hibit carried by the visiting teams. 
Winfield, Kans., was the only one of 
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-the centers that sent a team to teachers 


colleges to give programs to prospective 
teachers. The school bus was used to 
transport the team and the exhibit ma- 
terial. The team was assured by the col- 
leges that the program was stimulating, 
particular) because the ideas presented 
had been tried and found workable. 
Other services of the Winfield center 
included the loan of materials on request 
and consultation by appointment. 
Special emphasis in the local program 
was placed on contacts which the Win- 
feld children made with children of 
Mexico Latin-American 


countries. 


and other 


In Missouri 

The Webster Groves visiting team 
made a special feature of the exhibit 
which they displayed at schools visited. 
This included a collection of some 60 
curriculum units developed in workshop 
situations by teachers who expected to 
teach them. One of these was dupli- 
cated and copies of it were circulated by 
the center and the Office of Education. 
The title is Suggested Activities for a 
Latin-American Club, by Jewell Rob- 
erts. In the exhibit also were many 
teachers’ reports on curriculum units 
which they had taught in neighboring 
These and 150 to 200 books 
and bibliographies for children and 
teachers were stimulating to teachers 
who were developing curriculum units 
for the first time. 


schools. 


Webster Groves schools have long had 
an inter-American program. It 
from experience with this that the ex- 
hibit grew. Other services of the visit- 


was 


ing team included visiting of classes, as- 
sembly programs in about 25 percent of 
the visits, and meetings with groups of 
teachers who wished to discuss materials 
and exchange experiences. 


In New Mexico 

In the Albuquerque center, which 
serves schools attended both by English- 
speaking «and Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents, plane were made to have team 
members selected from two groups of 
teachers and specialists—one group 
chosen to serve throughout the project, 
the other to give special services, or to 
Mem- 
bers of teams represent elementary and 
secondary schools, the University of 
New Mexico, and the community. The 


meet needs of individual schools. 
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\ 


plan for each visit included a conference 
with the superintendent of schools be- 
fore meeting the teachers, observation 
of class work, and an after-school meet- 
ing with superintendent, principals, and 
teachers. At the meeting the program 
included: A résumé of the program as 
a whole; presentation of a plan for in- 
ter-American study which could be in- 
cluded in elementary and secondary cur- 
riculums without overlapping; alloca- 
tions and development of units of work ; 
instructional materials and teaching 
aids; and descriptions of classroom 
activities by team members who were 
teachers. 

In one of the cooperating schools, in 
which the staff was eager to exchange 
ideas, the study of pan-Americanism 
had been introduced into junior high 
1942. Among other 
activities that year, students wrote let- 
ters to the presidents of certain Latin- 
American countries; to the governors 
of certain States of Mexico; and to de- 
partments of education and chambers 
of commerce in these countries and 
States. More than a hundred letters 
were received in reply; and in addition, 
pictures, books, and pamphlets about 
the countries, and flags from the presi- 
dents of nine of the countries. 

As an outgrowth of the work in the 
schools, a dinner club of Anglo-Amer- 
ican and Spanish-American women was 
organized. The visiting team members 
were entertained at dinner by this group 
and invited to take part in the program 
that followed. 

Publications developed in Albuquer- 
que center for distribution by the Office 
of Education include: Latin-American 
Literature and Life in Albuquerque 
High School by Ann Komadina; and 
Our Study of Mexico by Esther 
Hossman. 


school classes in 


In Michigan 

In the visiting programs of the De- 
troit center the past 2 years, the spot- 
light has been on the activities of the 
children. One of the outstanding items 
in the exhibit carried by visiting teams 
was a book entitled, Our American 
Neighbors. This was written by the 
children of seventh grade, artistically 
illustrated by them, set up for printing 
and printed by them as part of their 
correlated activity in art and English. 
Children of the upper elementary 


grades and junior high school were 
members of the visiting team. On the 
program they talked about the work 
they had done, and their enthusiasm 
spoke well for the success of the inter- 
American work in their classes. 

Photographs were taken of pupils at 
work in the Detroit schools and in 
neighboring schools. The series was 
varied enough to provide a stimulating 
program when shown with projector 
and discussed. The director of the 
center later showed them in explaining 
the work to other schools and to educa- 
tional groups. The earnestness of the 
boys and girls in the photographs, in 
their sincere desire to be friends with 
Latin-American countries, is an effec- 
tive plea for continued efforts not only 
to hold the line on the progress made in 
inter-American friendship, but to move 
forward, even though problems of post- 
war reconstruction may tempt us to con- 
fine our thoughts and activities to inter- 
nal progress. 

In the Detroit center, parents con- 
tributed to the inter-American program 
of the schools, and to the items which 
their children wished to make or other- 
wise contribute for the exhibit to be sent 
with visiting teams. The exhibit thus 
developed was suggestive to teachers 
and children in the schools visited. 


In New York State 


Emphasis on planning, evaluating, 
and adapting services to cooperating 
schools was especially stressed at Syra- 
cuse University center, in New York 
State. Team members spent many days 
in preparing materials and setting up 
programs. Plans for visits included the 
special activities for which each team 
member would be responsible, what ob- 
servations would be made in classrooms, 
how evaluations of work should be 
made, and how to plan with faculties 
visited for further evaluation and pro- 
cedures to carry the program forward. 

Follow-up of visits showed that work 
initiated in the towns visited was, in 
some started by individual 
teachers; in other cases by groups of 
teachers, and in still others by the entire 
staff. 

In connection with emphasis on plan- 
ning, follow-up, and evaluation, Syra- 
cuse center reported definite outcomes, 
among them the following: 

More use of community resources and 


cases, 








contributions from who have 
visited Mexico and other Latin-Ameri 
can countries; expressed 
teachers and students to have Latin- 
American men and women students of 
the University visit classes and talk 
with the students; more study of State 
svllabi and other curriculum content in 
order to incorporate Latin-American 
study effectively; more students en- 
rolled in Spanish language classes; in- 
creased visiting of regular classes by 
parents, and more critical analysis of 
pageants and exhibits; unprecedented 
increase of inquiries from libraries, re 
ported by school and village librarians; 
increase in radio listening and reading 
of newspapers and magazines; and re- 
quests for avenues of correspondence 
with students in Latin-American coun- 
tries. 


persons 


desires of 


Some Results Noted 
Among results of the activities of the 
centers is the increased interest which 





New Books and Pamphlets 
Conferences 


Individual Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ences; a Manual for Teachers of Young 
Children. By Katherine E. D’Evelyn. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1945. 99p. (Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching, No. 9.) 


Considers the parent-teacher conference an 
important factor in home and school collab- 
oration. Outlines sound procedures and uses 
illustrations to show what should and should 
not be done. Emphasizes how, through con- 
ferences, the teacher can secure leads to basic 
problems rather than deal with superficial 
matters. 


75 cents. 


United Nations 


A Better World; a Manual of Sug- 
gestions for the Presentation of the 
United Nations in the El mentary and 
Junior High School Years. New York 
City, Board of Education, 1946. 87 p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin, 1946-47 Series, 
No. 1.) 


Published as a source manual of helpful 
suggestions for teachers on the implications of 
the United Nations Charter for the elemen- 
tary and junior high school grades of the City 
of New York. Activities in each of the major 
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schools and communities have shown in 
the inter-American program. Students 
and citizens express sincere interest in 
other American countries and their wel- 
fare. They show increased understand- 
ing and appreciation of differences in 
ways of living and of significant prob- 
lems which the American nations are 
solving in their desire to live together 
Schools which have 
Spanish-speaking students have ini- 
tiated educational programs which are 
especially adapted to needs, interests, 
and problems of these students. 

The teacher-education programs of 
the centers have not found solutions for 
all, or even many, of the problems lead- 
ing to the preparation of teachers for 
inter-American understanding. Yet 
they have enabled participants to for- 
mulate problems and plan lines of at- 
tack. They call attention to problems 
which require more research. They in- 
vite further activity in a significant 
phase of education. 


as neighbors. 





curriculum areas are presented. The appen- 
dix lists “Books, Charts and Pamphlets to 
Help the Teacher in Presenting the United 
Nations Charter’ and “Organizations from 
Which the Teacher May Obtain Materials on 
the United Nations, Its Ideals and Charter.” 


Public Relations 


Public Relations: A Program for 
Colleges Universities. By W. 
Emerson Reck. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, 1946. 286 p. $3. 

Discusses the importance of public relations 
to universities and colleges and defines the 
principles and organization of a good public 
policy. Describes many case ex- 
to illustrate specific points. The 
Public Relations, Col- 


and 


relations 
periences 
author is Director of 
gate University. 
Rhodes Scholarships 

The American Rhodes Scholarships ; 
A Review of the First Forty Years. By 
Frank Aydelotte. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Fress, 1946. 208 
p. $2. 

Gives the historical record of the Rhodes 
Scholarships in this country, presents a com- 

educational system and 
Oxford, and discusses the 
of Cecil Rhodes and the careers of 
American Rhodes scholars. The appendices 
contain the name, occupation, State, year, Ox- 
ford College of each Rhodes scholar from the 


mentary on the 
student life at 
vision 


United States and other 


tion. 


pertings 


nt informa. 


Safety Education 


Growing Up NSafely. Washington, 
D. C., Association for Childhood 
Education and the National Commis. 
sion on Safety Education of the Na. 
tional Education Association, 1946, 9 
p. Illus. 

Treats three major areas of development: 
(1) learning to control and use the body; (9) 
learning to use and care for materials ang 
equipment; and (3) 
attitudes. 


50 cents. 


developing cooperative 


Outdoor Education 


Outdoor Education. Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet, ‘Teachers’ Number, 
Volume 40, No. 1, September 1946, 
Published by the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell Univer. 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Describes graded activities appropriate to 
the abilities of children of different ages and 
outlines a program designed to make the 
maximum use of real experience in the open. 
Includes suggestions in content and method 
and lists sources of additional material. 


Guidance 


Law Enforcement; A Profession for 
Peace, an Occupational Brief. Pre- 
pared by Western Personnel Service. 
Pasadena, Calif., Western Personnel 
Service, (30 North Raymond Avenue) 
1945. 47 p. Illus. 

Reviews the possibilities for career service 
in law enforcement for mén and women, 
Describes the requirements and opportunities | 
in law enforcement in local, State and Federal 
services. 


50 cents. 





Wartime Training Programs 


American 
Education from Wartime Armed Serv- 
ices Training. By M. M. Chambers. 
Washington, D. C., American Couneil 
on Education, 1946. 7S p. 650 cents. 
Presented as a preliminary exploratory re 
port for the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs. Con- 
tains a digest of opinions of many experienced 


Opinions on Gains for 


persons in all parts of the country and ip 
cludes a selected annotated bibliography on 
implications of armed services training. 
Recent Theses 
These theses are on file in the Library 
of the U. S. Office of Education, where 
they are available for interlibrary loan. 


Negro Education 


Analytical Study of Content Selection 
in Vocational Education with Special 
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Reference to Building Engineering and 
Construction in Negro Land-Grant Col- 
leges, by Luther W. Hatcher. Master’s, 
1945. Wayne University. 52 p. ms. 

Analyzes offerings in vocational education 
included in the 1943-44 eatalogs of the 17 
Negro land-grant institutions. 


Curricula and Resources in Accredited 
Negro Secondary Schools of South Caro- 
ae by Gerard A. Anderson. Master’s, 
1945. Hampton Institute. 63 p. ms. 

Studies the organization and curricula in 
use in the 29 cooperating schools ; facilities 
and materials; the library, science and home 
economics departments; manual arts; the 
training and status of the teaching personnel ; 
and community resources, 


Needs of Negro High School Gradu- 
ates. A study of Needs of Negro High 
School Graduates in Louisiana and the 
Recognition Accorded Them in College 
Programs, by William H. Gray, Jr. 
Doctor’s, 1945. University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 161 p. 

Discusses the Negro in Louisiana; the abili- 
ties, socio-economic background and interests 
of high school seniors; the Negro college 
graduate ; the needs of the high school seniors 
and graduates. Suggests that Negro colleges 
increase the quality and quantity of vocational 
courses, and that they stress industrial and 
agricultural training. 


Negro Liberal Arts College Deans. 
A study of the Status and Duties of 
Deans of Instruction in Negro Liberal 
Arts Colleges in the United States; by 
Matthew J. Whitehead. Doctor’s, 1944. 
New York University. 115 p. ms. 

Deals with the deans of instruction in the 
60 Negro liberal arts colleges. Attempts to 
determine the reasons for creating the office; 
the duties and qualifications of the deans; 
tenure and retirement provisions, 


Negro Pupils Need for Pre-School 
Lottie A. Williams, 


Hampton Institute. 


Education, | V 
Master’s, 1946. 
72 p. ms. 

Analyzes the adjustment problems of first 
grade pupils in 63 schools, and includes 20 
case studies of beginning pupils, 10 of whom 
had attended nursery school. Concludes that 
many of the adjustment problems of these 
children were due to the lack of pre-school 
education. 


Program to Improve the Instruction 
of Reading in the Ne gro Elementary 
Schools of Duval County Based upon 
Pupils’ Difficulties, by Alice O. Roberts. 
Master’s, 1945. Hampton Institute. 
64 p. ms. 


Volume 29, Number 6 


Describes an experiment conducted with 
pupils in the fourth and sixth grades of an 
elementary school in Florida, in an attempt 
to determine the causes of reading disabilities. 
Suggests ways of improving the reading pro- 
gram. 

Some Factors Related to Curriculum 
Development of a Minority Segregated 
Group as Revealed by a Study of Home 
Economics Education in North Caro- 
lina, by Katherine Holtzclaw. Doctor’s, 
1944. New York University. 196 
p.- ms. 

Tests the hypothesis that educational pro- 
grams in North Carolina do not serve the 
needs of the Negro group. Concludes that 
the teacher should be given more instruc- 
tion in the construction of a home economics 
program based on the problems of the group 
with which they work. 


Study of the Causes of Retardation 
with Implications for a Remedial Pro- 
gram in the Negro Schools. of Eliza- 
beth City, North Carolina, by H. An- 
drew Anderson. Master’s, 1945. Hamp- 
ton Institute. 76 p. ms. 

Studies the school records and replies to 
a questionnaire given to 536 elementary and 
high school pupils. Finds that many of the 
pupils came from homes of low economic 
and cultural status; that many of them 
were over-age; that attendance was poor; 
that their health status was low. 


Study of the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Negro Elementary 
Schools of Dwval County, by James 
K. Argrett. Master’s, 1945. Hamp- 
ton Institute. 91 p. ms. 

Describes the duties and compensation of 
Negro principals; the school buildings and 
their equipment; needs of the schools in 
1944-45; the training and status of the 
elementary school teachers; curricula; and 
methods of instruction. 


Study of the Organizations of Negro 
Women of Maryland with Implica- 
tions for the Education of Negro 
Girls, by Annie O. W. Brown. Mas- 
ter’s, 1944. Hampton Institute. 55 
p. Ms. 

Finds that most communities have one 
or more women’s organizations which are 
largely social centers for the women of 
the community. Indicates a need for de- 
veloping a broad homemaking program in 
the elementary and secondary schools. 


Courses of Study 
These courses of study were recently 
received in the Office of Education Li- 
brary. They are not available for 
loan or distribution by this Library. 


Department of Educa- 
tion. A Course of Study in Citizen- 
ship for Connecticut Secondary 
Schools (Preliminary Edition). Hart- 
ford, 1945. 19 p. processed. 

Long Beach, California. Public 
Schools. Life in a Mewican Village. 
A Fourth Grade Unit. 1945. 39 p. 


processed, 


Connecticut. 


y. Department of Educa- 
tion. Building Citizenship Through 
the Social Studies. Trenton, 1945. 
136 p. (Elementary School Bulletin 
no. 10.) 

New York City. Board of Educa- 
tion. Music in the Elementary School. 
A Manual of Music Activities for 
Kindergarten Through the Sixth 
School Year. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1945. 
105 p. (Curriculum Bulletin, 1945- 
46, no. 3.) 

Worcester, Mass. School Depart- 
ment. Course of Study in American 
History and Government, Senior High 
Schools. 1945. 36 p. processed. 


New Jersey. 


Peabody Scholarships 


Six scholarships of $100 each for the 
summer session of 1947 are offered by 
Peabody Library School to students 
who wish to work toward the degree of 
master of science in library science, ac 
cording to a recent announcement by 
the director. 

The graduate program leading to the 
M. 8S. in L. 8. degree was inaugurated 
in 1945 by Peabody Library School to 
help meet a demand for librarians who 
have pursued at least 1 year of profes- 
sional study beyond the bachelor’s de- 
gree in library science. The major 
purpose of the advanced program is “to 
offer able students and potential lead- 
ers” an opportunity to study the broad, 
social aspects of librarianship with the 
aid of courses in the related fields of 
sociology, economics, and political 
science. Courses now offered by the 
school include, not only the areas of 
advanced reference work, cataloging, 
and library administration, but also 
work in southern library problems, li 
brary history, library trends, and Gov- 
ernment publications. 

The Director, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville 4, Tenn., has an- 
nounced that requests for these summer 
scholarships should be received not 
later than April 15, 1947. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should he sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should he or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
of Education Publications 


Vocational Education of College Grade. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 126 p. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 18) 30 cents. 

An evolving program of vocational educa- 
tion is discussed in Part I, and representative 
educational programs in technical institutes, 
junior colleges, and in colleges and universi- 
ties are given in Part II. 


Statistics of City School Systems, 
1943-44. By Lester B. Herlihy, un- 
der the direction of Emery M. Foster. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Chapter III, Bien- 
nial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1942-44) 15 cents. 


This chapter of the 
Jducation in the United States is a continu- 
ation of the series of periodic reports which 
have been prepared by the U. 8. Office of 
Education for city school systems since 1871. 


Biennial Survey of 


New Publications of Other Agencies 


FEDERAL Security AGENCY 





A Community Examines Its Delinquency 
Statistics. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (In 7'he Child, Vol. 
11, No. 5, November 1946, p. 86-88, pub 
lished by Division of Reports, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau). 


regis- 


A description of the experimental 


tration period of 1 year of all juvenile de- 
publie 


linqueney cases coming before six 


agencies in the District of Columbia. 
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ANNOUNCES 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Food for the Family With Young Chil- 
dren, prepared by the Bureau of 


Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 


nomics, 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (AIS-59) 16 p. Free 
from U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Discusses planning of meals and presents 
a sample food plan for a week, together with 


menus, 


Home Canning of Meat, prepared by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 


Home Economics. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (AWI-110) 16 p. 
Free from U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Supersedes in part Farmers Bulletin 1762. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Federal Science Progress, published by 

the Office of Technical Services. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. Annual subscription, $3; 
single copies, 25 cents. 

An illustrated monthly magazine describing 
in semitechnical language the progress in the 
fields of scientific and technological research 
sponsored by the Government. Includes re- 
céntly reported wartime advances both in the 
United States and abroad. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Hazardous Occupations Subject to a Min- 
imum Age of 18 Years Under Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, prepared 
by the Child Labor and Employment 
Branch. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. (Child Labor Series 

No. 27) 9 p. Free from the Division 

of Labor Standards, U. S. Department 

of Labor. . 

orders 


brief form the seven 


protecting young workers in hazardous occu- 


Presents in 
pations, 


Standards for Employment of Women, 
recommended by the Women’s Bu- 
reau. 


Washington, U. S. Government Ppiy 
ing Office, 1946. Eight-page folder 
$2 per hundred. 
Covers standards on working time, wage 
and other conditions. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
——.. 
Goals for the United Nations—Economig 
and Social. 


Washington, U. S. Government Prints 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2631; 
Foreign Affairs Outlines, Building the 
Peace, No. 9.) 4p. Free from the Dj 
vision of Research and Statistics, 

Discusses briefly the goals in the economie 
and social fields, and describes what needg 
to be done. 


Goals for the United Nations—Polit} | 
eal and Security. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2631; 
Foreign Affairs Outlines, Building the 
Peace, No. 8.) 4 p. Free from the 
Division of Research and Publications, 
the ultimate and imme 
diate goals, the means of achieving them, and 
the accomplishments to date. 


Discusses briefly 


Guide to the United States and the 
United Nations. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print-9 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2634,)) 
8 p. Free from the Division of Re¥ 
search and Publications. 

Covers the chronology of the principal events 
in United Nations lists back-— 
ground material on the United Nations and 
organizations. 


history, and 


other international 

Occupation of Japan: Policy and Prog 
ress. 

S. Government Print 

(Publication 2671; 

17.) 173 p. 3 


Washington, U. 
ing Office, 1946. 
Far Eastern Series 
cents, 

Discusses the surrender, the planning for 
future political situation, the 
problem of and the future of 


policy, the 
education, 
Japan. 

Report of the United States Education 

Mission to Germany. 

S. Government Print 
( Publication 2664; 
15 cents. 


Washington, U. 
ing Office, 1946. 
European Series 16.) 50 p. 

Covers such topics as: Factors condition 
ing German the problem of de 
nazification and the development of demoe 


education ; 


racy in Germany; and educational institutions) 
and activities in Germany at the present time} 
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